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THE BY-ELECTIONS 


T has rarely happened that a batch of by-elections 
possesses such an attractive combination of joint 
and several interests as the handful of contests whieh 
are now in various stages of their progress. What they 
have in common ia this, that they have brought Home 
Rule to the light again frem the obscurity to which it 
had been consigned by the weariness, perhaps we 
shouid rather sav the wariness, of the English Glad- 
stonians and the acqtlescence of the Anti-Parnellites. 
Parliament has been as indifferent to this infallible 
remedy for the sorrows of Ireland as if it had never been 
mentioned, But no seoner are doubtful seats to be 
contested than it comes ip agiiti, reniinding the re- 
luctant * practical politician’ of the ‘Treasury Bench, 
that however mich he Would ptefet to leave it looming 
behind, it will persist in pushing itself to the front. 
There is a contest in Mid-Norfolk because Mr. Clement 
Higgins professed a desire to get rid of it. At Oxford 
it is the matter of most speeches. At Leamington it 
supplies the main reason why the Conservative Unionist 
should swallow a not wholly unnatural, but deeidedly 
liiconvenient indignation. In East Wicklow, if Irish 
human speech contains any element of truth at elections 
(a point which might be worth labouring on a fitting 
occasion), it is in the minds of all men. At Leeds we 
shall no doubt hear of it, and when the Irish vote in 
that city is taken into account, it is possible that what 
is to be said will some degree be affected by the 
result of the three-cornered fight in East Wicklow. 
By-elections are none the less by-elections even 
when there are five of them together with promise of an 
indefinite number of others. Personal questions and 
local interests will be considered on these occasions. At 
Oxford they are less conspicuous than elsewhere though 
the stock electioneering liar of the Radicals is busy with 
Lord Valentia’s reputation. It is perhaps a hopeful 
sign that he is tending to exhaustion, that this time he 
has only raked up an old lie, and has not invented a new 
one. Perhaps, however, he despaired of bettering the 
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peculiar combination of mendacity and malignity repre- 
sented by the fiction that Lord Valentia once said that 
nine shillings a week are wages enough for a working 
man. With lies or without them the contest will be 
close. Lord Valentia’s committee is so anxious about 
its margin that it has appealed to the resident tutor 
away on his holidays. It is not easy to judge of the 
wisdom of that appeal or of the consequence of a 
universal rush home at the call of duty on the part of 
the resident tutor, unless one knows what proportion of 
those learned men belong to the quaint old survival 
called the Academic Radical. In Mid-Norfolk local 
agricultural feeling will have a good deal to say. 
The question is whether disinterested love of Home 
Rule will outweigh disgust at that ‘Liberal’ in- 
difference to agricultural interests as expressed by 
Lord Kimberley. Mr. Rider Haggard who, by the 
way, is developing a vigorous electioneering polemical 
style no doubt speaks for a good deal of feeling in 
Norfolk. If it were our painful lot in life to be Radical 
clectioneering agents in East Anglia, our confidence as 
to the result would be trifling. At Leamington the 
local and personal question is not pure. It is mixed 
with party and national questions, which make it 
particularly difficult to deal with. ‘The view taken by 
the loeal Conservative Unionist when he looks towards 
the poll-day, purely in. the character of a Leamington 
Conservative Unionist, is easily understood. He thinks 
he has been treated with very little consideration, 
aud has some reason to be of that opinion. 
But thei he must remember that he — belongs 
to a party which is a coalition, a thing existing by 
mutual give and take. The party leaders have decided 
that in this case it is the Conservative Unionist who is 
to play the magnanimous part of the giver, and the 
local leader, Mr. Nelson, has agreed with them. It is 
disagreeable to have the true part thrust upon you 
when you have fairly earned the right to play off your 
own. bat. Every allowance is to be made for human 
nature, and vet the Conservative voters of Leamington 
may well be asked to consider what Her Majesty's 
officers would call ‘the service. They will do an 
honourable thing in subordinating their personal feel- 
ings to the interest of the party and the country. 
However the unpleasant strain now existing may have 
been brought about, the fact remains that they cannot 
now abstain, or act for themselves, without making a 
split with the Liber il Unionists, and thereby, in so far 
as in them lies, injuring their own cause. ‘There 1s 
certainly nothing in Mr. Peel’s address which need 
make any Conserv: ative voter hesitate to support him. 
This is not the advice which we should give to the 
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Separatist voters of East Wicklow, to whichever section 
We have no notion that they will take 
our counsel in any case as impartial, but it would really 
be difficult to say on which side a sound Separatist 
should rank himself. ‘There is a great deal to be said 
for Mr. Sweetman’s present view that the alliance 
between Anti-Parnellite and Gladstonian 
extinction of the former. 


they belong. 


means the 
The Anti-Parnellite has been 
forced by the necessity of keeping the Gladstonian in 
office to allow Home Rule to drop, and to put up with 
an inferior Land Bill. If he rebels, he turns his friends 
out of office, and then nobody knows what will happen ; 
and except by turning them out of office he cannot 
punish them for refusing to run straight. On the other 
hand there is force in Mr. Healy's contention that if 
every Irish member is to vote according to his own 
sweet will, anarchy must supervene. ‘The phrase must 
have brought the historic joys of Donnybrook to the 
memory of every hearer. It is never the sweet will of 
any Irishman to be a disciplined human being in the 
slavish English style, but to play his own shillelagh at 
the promiscuous heads about him. 
by example as well as precept. 


Mr. Healy preaches 
We know what happens 
when his own sweet will comes into contact with Mr. 
Dillon’s. What is a good Wicklow Separatist to do ? 
Vote for Mr. O'Kelly, Anti-Parnellite, knowing that in 
this case he strengthens the party which with fine airs 
of independence says ditto to the Treasury Bench, or 
for Mr. Sweetman, knowing that he gives force to the 
party which is for turning Ministers out, at the 
imminent risk of bringing a Unionist Ministry in; It 
is a fine case of a divided duty, and we presume not to 
offer advice. We are the less inclined to do so, because 
of a suspicion that the pure Separatist doctrine has less 
to do with this falling out of friends than one of those 
internecine feuds which lie so near the heart of every 
true Irishman. We avow a slight preference for Mr. 
Sweetman, because he is so very Irish, because his 
victory will injure the Government, and because his 
success will probably lead to a good deal of awakening 
of the patriot conscience in the Anti-Parnellite ranks. 
But the other side may win, and no great harm done, 
seeing that the return of Mr. O'Kelly will only help 
the party which has become a downright sham. * Now 
whether he kill Cassio, or Cassio kill him, or each do 
kill the other, every way makes our gain. Colonel 
‘Tottenham may get in between the two, which would 
be best, but whether or no, the dissensions of Irishmen 
make England’s opportunity of getting a little attention 
paid to its own affairs. And there is no harm in saying 
it, because to dissent and to fight and to sacrifice every- 
thing to your own personal claims is in the blood of 
that imaginative Celtic people, and will out when it is 
left without some Parnell of Knglish descent, and 
strength of will to keep it in order. 


Is I'l PEACK, JAPAN ? 
we the terms of peace between China and 


Japan are accurately known, we shall probably 
find them, in effect, a combination of the conditions 
reported last week and those reported this. There is to 
be an indemnity, of course; Korea is to pass under 
Japanese suzerainty ; there are to be certain definite 
concessions of territory—to wit, the peninsula of Lian- 
tung, which includes Port Arthur and Formosa, with 
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its dependent islands the Pescadores ; other good 
strategic points on the mainland, now in the grasp of 
Japan, are to be held provisionally ; and China is to be 
opened up to trade. 


This means, as a matter of course, 
to all nations alike. 


Japan was never at liberty to ask 
for special trade concessions, as we explained last week ; 
when it became necessary to expose the ingenious but 
impudent affectation of sharing with the world at large 
mercantile benefits won by Japanese valour. Com- 
mercial treaties, or commercial clauses in treaties with 
China, had already settled that no foreign nation could 
have special trade advantages in that country. 

lor these conditions we were prepared long ago ; but 
another came this week as a surprise to ‘the ordinary 
observer. It was reported that the peace-treaty pro- 
vides for ‘an offensive and defensive alliance, between 
the high contracting Powers. This assertion, however, 
was promptly denied at the Japanese Legation, and 
with reason good. It was a little too alarming. ‘The 
defeat of China by Japan, in a war which reveals the 
Japanese as a conquering people—hardy, apt, resource- 
ful, daring, and almost wild with ambition to become a 
strong Sea-Power and a great commercial nation—is 
the greatest event of the century. It is more than that ; 
it Is, or is likely to prove, one of the greatest events in 
all modern history. It signalises an ‘ awakening of the 
Kast” which has often been predicted as a portent 
which the West and its civilisation must reckon with ; 
though no fancy dared to picture an uprising so sudden 
and complete as that which we witness in 1895. Japan, 
‘awakened’ as we now see she is, would have been 
potent enough; but a China also awakened by blows 
every one of which is a lesson in Japanese enterprise—a 
China just conquered and then exploited by Japan in a 
sort of partnership against the western world—this 
was understood to be a far graver matter from the 
beginning of the war. It was not, of course, imagined 
as an immediate result of Japanese conquest, but as a 
probable, perhaps, even as a natural consequence in the 
long-run; and beyond doubt it is included in the 
ambitions and endeavours of Japan. ‘Therefore we were 
not at all surprised to hear, firstly, that an offensive 
and defensive alliance came into the terms of the treaty 
of peace, and, secondly, that nothing of the kind had 
ever been contemplated, Considering the natural effect 
of such an alliance on European sensibilities, it could 
not be avowed, Arrangements of that kind, whatever 
their real worth, are usually consigned to a ‘secret 
clause >; and without absolutely believing that such a 
clause does exist in the Treaty of Shimonoseki, we see 
reason enough from all points of view (including Li 
Hung Chang's) to think its existence probable. Should 
any one object that a secret clause so alarmingly signi- 
ficant is not likely to come out so soon, Wwe agree ; 
remembering, however, the particular source of informa- 
tion in this case: a telegram from Mr. Foster to Mrs, 
Foster, it is said. And it was this that Mr. Norman 
foretold. 

But what strikes us most is the temerity which set 
the Japanese upon so grave an enterprise with nothing 
to look to in the end but this piece of paper. Consider- 
ing the magnitude of Russia’s interests alone in those 
regions, the sacrifices she has made to advance them, the 
known tenacity with which she holds to every purpose 
of aggrandisement, and the length and the weight of 
her arm, it seems incredible that Japan ‘should have 
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undertaken to capture Korea and reorganise the Chinese 
Empire without some understanding with the great 
Northern Power. ‘To take is one thing, and to keep is 
another ; and this is a case in which a gambler throws a 
heavy stake on the table, having good reason to believe 
that, if he wins, the bystanders will decide how much of 
his winnings he ought to put in his own pocket. ‘The 
Japanese are aware, we suppose, that the ‘Treaty of 
Shimonoseki is nothing but a draft agreement between 
China and themselves, which is to serve as a basis of 
arrangement with certain European Powers. Had _ it 
been what it purports to be, final, it would not have 
been settled so readily, perhaps. Li Hung Chang could 
code territory, consent to the occupation of strategic 
points, and so forth, under a strong presumption of re- 
settlement thereafter and some hope of advantage from 
it. The Japanese swept up all they could extort, with 
a view, perhaps, to founding on their gains a European 
alliance; but certainly (unless their triumphs blind 
them quite) without hope of retaining them in all. We 
have seen it argued in an English print that no 
European nation has a right to interfere between the 
Japanese and their spoil, and there are definitions of 
right that bear out the argument. But they have no 
application to the present case. When a nation, taking 
up the sword, violently carves out for itself a broader 
empire, seizes a vaster trade, and founds a menacing 
preponderance at the cost of other nations, it is the 
lawful business of other nations to step in (also with the 
sword, if necessary) to check the operation if they can. 
It is at any rate the custom—universal from the 
remotest antiquity, and more than justifiable. No one 
imagines that the Japanese were unaware of that when 
they plunged into a war not of defence, nor even of 
prevention, if it be true that their superior knowledge 
of the state of things in China assured them of her utter 
incapacity as a belligerent. It was a war of adventure 
which placed the Japanese in a position to check the 
power and damage the prosperity of other nations ; 
and none of them are bound by law, usage, or 
morality to put up with the threatened affliction. 
What should be done to avert it is, no doubt, 
& most anxious question, every way beset with 
doubt and difficultv. So at any rate it seems 
to us, who can only hope that Her Majesty's 
advisers have the guidance of determining knowledge, 
That the Russian Government has no idle course before 
it is certain; nor the French, perhaps, nor even the 
Germans. <As for ourselves, what we know is_ this. 
Whereas these other nations may be baulked of pros- 
pective gains if the Japanese are permitted to carry out 
their exploitation schemes in the Far East, we are 
threatened with positive loss at a time when every 
additional failure of trade is sorely felt. And seeing 
what the Asiatic ineradicably is, considering what he 
has ever been under his various civilisations and veneers, 
it is well to picture betimes what an ‘awakened east? 
would be, with its crafty, obscene and bloody-minded 
millions drilled and equipped @ la Japonaise. 


MORE INDEPENDENCE THAN LABOUR 
| ONDON Radical newspapers are evidently a good 
d 


deal put about by the conference of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party at Newcastle. The Daily News 
blandly assumes that the organisation will perish 
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through its own extravagance. It has gone, indeed, 
not merely the whole hog, but as much pork as Chicago 
produces in a twelvemonth. The Daily News, however, 
may live to discover, to its sorrow, that the Independent 
Labour Party is by no means moribund. More cir- 
cumspectly, the Daily Chronicle  tixes upon a minor 
point in Mr. Keir Hardie’s address, and exclaims, ‘ We 
entirely agree. He has certainly convicted official 
Radicalism of not a little smug insincerity at New- 
castle. Mr. Gladstone has extolled the value of 
Labour representation, and declared that every effort 
should be made to extend it. Yet the party 
in Newcastle has passed over Mr. Hammill, the 
nominee of the Independent Labour Party, and Mr, 
Arthur Henderson, a Liberal Labour candidate, and 
brought a wealthy ship-owner to represent the working 
classes.” There were further the cases of Mid-Lanark, 
Attercliffe, Leicester and East Bristol in which orthodox 
Liberalism audaciously went to the poll against In- 
dependent Labour. Mr. Keir Hardie, therefore, from 
his own standpoint is justified in treating the Radical 
as an enemy wherever he is to be found, and in deciding 
that the Progressive is only a Radical under another 
name. So much we allow; but Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
speech, and still more the programme of the party, 
dealt with larger issues than that. And these issues 
are ignored by the Chronicle, which even discovers ‘a 
definite and balanced view of the political situation” in 
the Presidential remarks. 

We are bound to say that definiteness and balance 
seem entirely absent from the week’s proceedings at 
Newcastle. ‘The party has, indeed, adopted National 
Socialist as a sub-title, and expressed sympathies with 
Russian Nihilists and Spanish revolutionaries. But it 
could not decide what attitude to adopt towards 
Anarchism, and resorted to the feeble device of making 
a resolution condemning its methods. According to 
Mr. Keir Hardie this proceeding amounts merely to a 
profession of neutrality, though to most minds it would 
seem to hint at a tenderness which cannot be openly 
avowed. As for the programme it seems to have been 
purposely framed to include every! absurd nostrum 
that addle-pated empiricism has conceived. Most 
things are to be nationalised, including land values, 
railways and the instruments of production, though 
whether with or without compensation does not exactly 
appear. Mr. Gladstone once remarked that land 
nationalisation, ‘if accomplished without repayment” 
would mean robbery, and, if with repayment, it would 
mean bankruptey. The programme, we observe, talks 
of the compulsory * acquirement” and not * purchase * of 
fields by the County Councils, and so the Independent 
Labour Party may be supposed to prefer the former and 
more congenial alternative. Further the State land 
department is to experimentalise freely in model farms, 
the reclamation of wastes and foreshores, re-afforestation, 
and the proper utilisation of sewage. The working 
classesare to be prohibited from receiving wages until they 
are fifteen, but, on the other hand will be pensioned at 
fifty, nor need widows and orphans, the sick or the 
disabled, feel the slightest anxiety. They are to 
receive free primary, secondary, and university educa- 
tion, as befits gentlemen and ladies who will never toil 
more than eight hours out of the twenty-four, and will 
do nothing whatever after their fiftieth birthday. 
All indirect taxes are to be abolished, and, as Mr, Keir 
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Hardie remarks with puerile impartiality, ‘ Free Trade 
and Protection are equally useless.’ ‘The Independent 
Labour Party seems to be dimly aware that its Utopia 
will be a costly affair, but that difficulty is gaily thrust 
aside by a scheme for ‘a direct cumulative tax on incomes 
over £300, and the taxation to extinction of unearned 
incomes.” 

Was wilder nonsense ever committed to printf 
Socialism may have been slow to reach this country 
from the Continent, but, now that it has come, Herr 


Liebknecht and M. Jules Guesde appear almost men of 


discernment beside their English ‘comrades. ‘The 
Independent Labour Party does not succeed in scoring 
many votes at the polls, but at least it has produced 
the most stupendous programme that even Newcastle 
has helped to beget. How far such rhodomontade 
is calculated to catch the average artisan appears a 
rather open question. We should be inclined to 
despise it were it not for the recollection that, 
as Mr. Keir Hardie does not forget to remind us, 
his plans for the regeneration of the species were 
practically adopted at Norwich. — 'Trade-Unionism, it 
must be confessed, is clumsy machinery, and the dele- 
gates at one of its congresses are in the most difficult 
position. They are bound to acquiesce in ideas how- 
ever absurd, unless they wish to run the risk of being 
denounced as the spies and creatures of capital. Mr. 
Hardie evidently intends to get hold of the Unions, and 
thereby provide his one and twenty candidates — for 
Parliament with an influence which they at present 
lack. ‘In a very few years, he roundly declares, ‘ the 
Trades Union movement will become the Independent 
Socialist movement, and he even anticipates that the 
co-operators will fall into line. In this last respect he 
will find himself egregiously mistaken; though the 
ordinary workman thinks slowly his common sense 
brings him to correct conclusions in the end. At the 
same time, the half-educated are given to hanker after 
unrealities, and the spoliative instinct is innate in every 
have-little. The Independent Labour Party is bound 
to give trouble, and that to others besides the Radical 
wire-puller, 


THE FUTURE IN CHITRAL 


FENUHE progress of Sir Robert Low’s expedition for 

the relief of Dr. Robertson in Chitral has been 
more rapid and unchecked than was anticipated. It 
appears probable too that aid has reached the gallant 
political agent so rapidly from the north that he is now 
in a position to look after himself, for Colonel Kelly, 
with a force collected from Gilgit and Jasin, has per- 
formed the extraordinary feat of crossing the lofty 
mountain passes, covered with snow, and, having arrived 
at Mastuj on the 10th inst., is doubtless by this time 
in Chitral. Meanwhile, the resistance offered to Sir 
Robert Low has been half-hearted. The truth seems 
to be that the thanes of Swat fly from Umra 
Khan, and have not given him the aid which 
he no doubt expected. But now that the Panj- 
kora river is crossed, and the expedition is in 
Bajour, and therefore in Umra’s own territory, the re- 
sistance may be greater, unless, indeed, the reports are 
accurate which describe the chief as eager to make peace. 
The treatment given by him to the British officers and 
native troopers who were in his power, will speak in his 
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favour when the day of settlement arrives. Evidently, 
he has no intention of closing against himself for ever 
the door of British grace and favour ; and it is well that 
this is the case, for Umra, to do him justice, seems to 
be the only chieftain in the region who is worth his 
salt, and he may in the future be a valuable ally and 
instrument in the district covered by Swat, Bajour 
and Chitral. 

As usual when any movement is on foot on our 
north-western frontier, the old battle of frontier policy 
is being fought out afresh in the columns of the J'imes. 
All the ancient arguments of the ‘ masterly inactivity” 
or ‘ ring-fence* school are produced upon such ocea- 
sions With more or less distinguished names attached to 
them. Whether we go to Quetta or to Gilgit, send 
an embassy to Abdurrahman or to Yarkhand, the same 
arguments, warnings, and objurgations are produced to 
convince and alarm the British public. Rigid non- 
interference with the tribes and peoples beyond our 
border is ‘described as the only salvation; we must 
always acknowledge the person who is de facto in 
the possession of power, no matter how he got it; we 
must abstain from sending agents, or troops, or even 
allowing travellers to enter into those regions 5 our 
eves must be shut to what goes on there, for it 
does not concern us, and if, meanwhile, the Russians 
do not bind themselves in the same way —well, we 
must only ‘sit tight” and see what happens. We 
do not say that any of the recent apostles of the 
‘ring-fence” policy put their views quite so nakedly as 
this: but in the end this is very much what they come 
to. There is this to be said for Lord Lawrence and 
Mr. Wylie, that when they evolved this theory of our 
true policy beyond the Indus, the Russians had not 
reached the Pamirs, nor even the Upper Oxus, while at 


present they almost look down into the valleys of 


Chitral and Hunza, and if our influence is not. pre- 
dominant there, then theirs will be. However, we have 
no intention now of trying to slay the slain, for the 
‘ring-fence * policy is, for all practical purposes, as much 
a thing of the past as its authors. The result: of more 
than twelve years of a wholly different policy in 
Afghanistan has killed it. If we have during that 
period had peace in that State—if we are now on terms 
of confidence and alliance with the Amecer—we owe it to 
the men who cast away the traditions in this respect. of 
the Punjaub school, and adopted the wise national 
policy of Sir Bartle Frere and his colleagues of Scinde. 
The alarm expressed by some writers that the result 
of the present expedition will be annexation is, we are 
satisfied, wholly unfounded. All that is required is to 
make our influence predominant in these States, and for 
this purpose to make the positions of our political 
officers in places like Chitral quite safe, and the stations 
themselves as accessible from India as natural obstacles 
will admit. Annexation, either within India or beyond 
it, is the dread and bugbear of every Indian Government 
since the days when Lord Dalhousie’s reign ceased. In 
the present case, annexation would arouse fears and 
suspicions all over the region west of the Indus, which 
the Government of India has long and successfully 
laboured to allay. An effort will doubtless be made to 
settle affairs in Bajour and Chitral in some way that 
will prevent constant inter-tribal wars and assassinations. 


A new chief will have to be found for Chitral, and pro- 
bably Umra Khan himself will be confirmed in the 
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April 20, 1895] 
position he had in Bajour before the war. ‘The present 
is a particularly favourable time for a lasting settlement 


in these disturbed regions. Mr. Udny has just brought 


to a conclusion the delimitation of the boundary of 


Afghanistan, and Chitral, and Bajour, so that the country 
will not be troubled from the west. The Pamir Settlement 
shuts it out from all occasion of present disturbance 
from the north, for Russia now agrees to keep to the 
north of the Oxus and of a line drawn eastwards from 
Victoria Lake to the Chinese frontier. The Afghan 
State of Wakhan is thus interposed the whole way 
between Russian territory and influence and the Hindu 
Kush range, so that the passes into Chitral, Jasin, and 
Kanjut, to the south of that mighty wall, are all beyond 
the Russian sphere. ‘Thus the present is a peculiarly 
favourable moment for an arrangement in these States 
which, while making for peace, will not be regarded with 
hostility by the people, and which, above all, will bear 
ho appearance of annexation, Such arrangements we 
have all over India, and in almost every part of our 
frontier. They vary according to the circumstances of 
each place and period, and they have worked well in all. 
The main result of the present expedition will be that 
access to the passes of the Hindu Kush, for purposes of 
defence, from India will be rendered comparatively easy. 
Whether, when the time comes, that defence will be 
conducted with the aid of the warlike inhabitants of 
these regions, without it, or with them as our enemies 
and the friends of our foes, will depend on the policy 
now pursued, ‘That this policy will be conciliatory and 
prudent, remembering the end ever in view of Indian 
statesmen, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt. 


AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL 
\ TITH the decision of the final tie for the Associ- 

tion Cup, to be played at the Crystal Palace 
to-day, the football season comes to an end. The 
passage of years has somewhat dimmed, it may be, the 
lustre of Sthe Cup. Truth to say, the paid players from 
the North rank the championship of the League above 
the possession of the national trophy. And it would 
be idle to pretend that the Southern Clubs retain the 
enthusiasm which possessed them when the Universities 
and the Old Boys’ Clubs represented the high water 
mark of Association football, and the Royal Engineers, 
the Clapham Rovers and the Swifts had_ still to be 
reckoned with. 
team from the South occupied a prominent place in the 


So many seasons have elapsed since a 


competition that even the most sanguine have given 
up hoping for such a reversal of pubhe form as would 
bring the Cup within reach of a Club hailing from 
the banks of the Thames. Of the thousands, therefore, 
who will line the ropes to-day the large majority will go 
to see a good game—too rare a spectacle down South 
nowadays—and will care little or nothing which team 
lor the star of 


the professional is in the ascendant and the amateur 


of mercenaries is returned the winner. 


must look on and learn. Indeed, no feature of the 
season now drawing to its close has been more marked 
than the inability of the Southern amateurs to compete 
on equal terms with their Northern antagonists. The 
exception that might be made in favour of a single club 
would be misleading. ‘The Corinthians represent: the 
picked strength of English amateurs. ‘They are bound 
together by no common ties of school or locality ;— and 


their very successes are won at the expense of other 


s 


meson 
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clubs whose prominent members obtain recognition by 
their achievements with the more showy combination, 
and are therefore content to acquiesce in the ineptitude 
of their natural associates. The temptation is strong. 
An international cap is the end of every man’s desire. 
But it is not in this way that an effective barrier to the 
encroachment of professionalism is to be raised. 

And there are reasons why it is impossible to view 
the supremacy of the paid player with complacency. 
Scratch a professional and you will find not always the 
pleasantest of antagonists. He plays to win, and is not 
over scrupulous about methods. It is not for nothing 
that the reporter's jargon of the day divides matches 
into two classes, ‘ friendlies > and—others. The infer- 
A record of the week’s 
football seldom fails to disclose some breach of the 


ence is obvious and it is just. 


amenities of the game, some record of a player ordered 
off the field for foul play, or foul language, or both. 
There is a growing disposition to dispute the referee's 
decisions and to treat him with a lack of courtesy quite 
unpardonable in the case of a man who performs an 
arduous and thankless task for sheer love of sport. 
But worse remains behind ; and it were unjust, perhaps, 
to blame the hireling for displaying no worse a temper 
The true masters of the situation 
are to be found among the crowds of spectators whose 


than his employer. 


shillings and sixpences go to keep the professional in 
Well-mannered and 
orderly as these crowds, for the most part, are, they 

have lost in reputation of late owing to the misconduct 
of the disorderly few who seem determined to introduce 
onto our football fields the spirit of rowdyism that has 
been the ruin of the prize ring. 


something less than affluence. 


The remedy, it may 
be said, lies in the hands of the referees and of the 
‘They are armed with the fullest 
powers, and they must use them. But only by the 


I votball Ass¢ erat ion. 


strictest exercise of their authority can we hope to 
escape a repetition of such disgraceful proceedings as 
those which earned a well-merited suspension of six 
weeks for the Woolwich Arsenal ground at Plumstead. 

The Rugby Union, on the other hand, has 
always set its face steadily against professionalism. 
Pressure has been brought to bear upon it, as it 
was brought to bear upon the Football Association, 
from the North. But up to the present time it has 
stood firm; and it has been fortunate in that the 
experiment, which was bound to be made sooner or 
later, has been made upon the vile body of the rival 
game. Will the Rugby Union be able to maintain its 
position ? or, maintaining it, will it be strong enough 
to prevent the defection of a powerful combination of 
Northern clubs ? The question of the remuneration of 
plavers has been brought forward during the present 
season, and no one believes that a final settlement has 
been reached. Another vear may see a solution of the 
difficulty. Meanwhile all parties will have an interval 
of six months in which to reconsider their position and 
to remind themselves that, in the interests of the game, 
an open breach may be preferable to a veiled disregard 
of an important rule on the one side and suspicion and 
mistrust on the other. 


IRRELIGIOUS IMBECILITY 
Lei riren it was long since and shrewdly 


observed by one of his countrymen, has become 


the God of fools. His devotees, to judge from their 
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conduct, appear to have gone from bad to worse, till 
to-day they are characterised by sheer idiocy. — Instil 
the political poison of rabid, pot-house Socialism into 
some poor numskull whose embryonic brain is already 
turned by irreligion, and you have the Human Ass in 


an unexampled state of development. Specimens of 


the breed will not be looked for in vain in our own 
country, but they are more especially numerous in 
France. In Paris, on Good Friday last, sundry of them 
foregathered and disported themselves in public, hee- 


hawing with vernal vigour and that unconsciousness of 


the grotesque absurdity of the commotion they made 
peculiar to the long-eared. 

But to proceed to a dry statement of facts. Good 
Friday, it need scarcely be said, is in France a solemn 
fast, observed by a far larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than might be supposed, and by many _ persons 
who take no note of any other religious celebration. 
This circumstance is sufficient to mark the day out as 
one on which the unbeliever who would fain apprise an 
indifferent world of his way of ‘thinking* may insult 
his neighbours with an exceptional chance of drawing 
attention to his antics. For years past the occasion 
has rarely been let slip: last week it was turned to 
account with even more zeal than usual. Up and down 
Paris the champions of free thought assembled at 
public banquets and called the world to witness that 
they were not afraid to overfeed themselves, since the 
demonstration might set the superstitious reflecting. 


_* 


These ‘ anti-clerical guzzlers —* gueuletons —we quote 
from a card of invitation—were presided over by the 
men whom the Ass delighteth to honour—by Deputies 
and Municipal Councillors—who cke out with a 
profession of Atheism the notoriety they have come 
by as political tub-thumpers—they being — indeed 
persons who will thump any tub or make a 
square meal at any table. Some, however, of 
the organisers of these manifestations of  sceptic 
stomachs seem to have been struck with the want of 
inventiveness implied in a form of demonstration that 
would appear to muddle up free thought and bean- 
feasting. So they set out in search of something in 
lighter vein and found a drollery that we accept as in- 
dicating the high water mark of humour in the ingenious 
imbecile. The scene of this side-splitting ceremony was 
the Maison du Peuple: responsible for it in the main 
degree were Clovis Hugues, who strangely enough 
has shown some gleams of intelligence as a poet, 
and one Ernest Roche, described as a Deputy. Inevi- 
tably a banquet was part of the proceedings, but they 
were diversified by the perpetration of the following 
entirely original farce. The furniture of the hall had 
been supplemented by a miniature coffin tipped up 
on trestles. Before the feast began a smoked sucking 
pig was laid out with much solemnity in this receptacle, 
while beside the ‘coffin’ was found a red cross 
surmounted by a red flag. After dessert the Burial 
Service was parodied, and then the company, bawling 
the Carmagnole, carried the coffin round the room. 
This brief account of a monstrous exhibition will more 
than suffice. There remains to fathom, if possible, the 
depth of folly to which the sorry creattires who took 
part in this apish scene must have sunk. Paris is all 
too tolerant of blasphemy, but its Press, to its honour 
be it said, cudgelled these abject Merry Andrews with 
considerable unanimity. The adverse criticism was so 


general that Roche thought it necessary to defend him- 
self. Ridicule still kills in France, he declared, and it is 


with Voltaire’s weapon that the People will soonest 
realise Voltaire’s behest : Kcrasex Cinfame. Did ridicule 
kill in France, Roche and his crew of buffoons would be 
dead to a man this week past. 

Capacity for every sort of mischief is to be expected 
of individuals who lend their countenance to practices 
of the kind just described. There is but a single step 
from mockery of this base sort to persecution. This 
step has long since been taken by the French Secularists, 
who are guilty, whenever the opportunity is afforded 


them, of the grossest intolerance. Any petty means of 


harassing those who think differently from themselves is 
seized on with avidity by these pinchbeck 'Torquemadas. 
Out of the countless instances that might be cited a 
recent incident at Roubaix is typical. The Socialist 
municipality of that town saw fit to forbid the customary 
ringing of a bell by priests carrying the Sacrament to 
dying persons. ‘The reason urged in justification of this 
regulation is worthy of the spirit in which it) was 
enacted. The bell, it was set forth solemnly, depressed 
the inhabitants of Roubaix by reminding them 
that all men are mortal. Yet let a prominent 
freethinker meet his end and the town band is called 
out to blare the Marscillaise over his tomb. ‘The matter 
isa small one, but it is representative of what is going 
on throughout the length and breadth of France, 
Besides, the importance of such acts lies not so much in 
the acts themselves as in the light they throw on the 
character of the men responsible for them—men, be it 
remembered, who rule the roost in their country, who 
are in a majority in the Chamber and even in’ the 
Cabinet, as the recent passing ‘of ‘la loi Ribot” proved. 
The presence at the head of affairs of such shallow- 
witted sectarians accounts for much of the political 
unrest so marked across the Channel. In England, no 
doubt, the evil is less developed; but those who have 
the cause of religion at heart should) take a lesson from 
What is happening abroad, bestir themselves in- time, 
and not be taken in by an enemy who is mealy mouthed 
so long as he is not quite sure of his ground, but not 


a moment longer. 
RACING 
| IKE most other matters of business or pleastire, 
4 


racing has been affected by the depression in 
agriculture and the dulness of trade. This may, per- 
haps, be most apparent in the steady decrease in the 
average prices of foals and yearlings from 351 guineas 
in 1890 to 217 guineas in 1894. On the other hand, 
there has been as steady an increase during those 
five years in the number of horses running in races, 
which was greater last year than in any other in 
the whole history of the turf. This is the more note- 
worthy because the numerical increase has been by no 
means unvarying ; for instance, more horses ran in cach 
of the years fron 1867 to 1871 that in any of the 
following twenty. Last season something like £479,000 
was run for in stakes, and very much more money must 
have been spent in winning it. According to some 
authorities, from first to last, between breeding or buy- 
ing, trainer's bills, travelling expenses, jockeys’ fees, and 
stakes and forfeits, the cost of a racehorse cannot be less 
than an average of £300 a year. Therefore, if this 
calculation be correct, £860,100 must have been spent 
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upon the 2867 horses during the twelve months in which 
they won the £479,000. 

In comparing the present condition of the turf with 
the past, adverse critics are fond of saying that owners of 
race-horses are of quite a different class from what they 
were formerly. That may be; but, on looking through 
the list of winning owners of last year, we find two 
princes, one Prime Minister, fully two dozen dukes and 
lords, or lords by courtesy, about a dozen baronets or 
knights, three barons, a count, a couple of titled ladies, 
and plenty of generals, colonels and majors. We did not 
notice any archbishops ; but there were several lay com- 
moners, Whose wealth and position were such that the 
winning of money on the turf could be but of minor 
importance to them, which is more than can be said of 
all the members of the racing Peerage and Baronetage. 
Yet, as has always been the case in lists of owners of 
racchorses, there were names of men who race only to 
win money and are utterly unscrupulous as to the 
methods of winning it. 

An objection against the winner of the Lincolnshire 
HTandicap was an inauspicious incident on the very 
threshold of the new racing season. As the authorities 
dismissed it, let us, too, dismiss the subject, and consider 
the much pleasanter one of the very promising field of 
two-year-olds which ran for the Brocklesby Stakes. So 
backward were many of them that it would be dangerous 
to make the form shown in the race a basis for future 
calculations; but we may observe that Mr. Wallace 
Johnstone's lengthy, well-built: brown colt, Kyoto, who 
won the race, is a credit to the young stallion Miguel, 
as well as to that Birdeatcher and ‘Touchstone cross, 
which seemed at one time about to be eclipsed by the 
Blacklock blood. ‘The beautiful Salebeia, who ran 
second, comes of the same cross; but Blacklock was 
represented by the third in the race, Lord Dunraven’s 
Festa, one of those wonderful little brown fillies by 
St. Simon, which, regularly as the season comes round, 
show smart form in the early spring. And well may 
this filly be expected to distinguish herself, in spite of 
her twisted fore-leg; for her dam was the famous 
L) Abbesse de Jouarre, one of the best horses ever owned 
by poor Lord Randolph Churchill. Besides Miguel, 
three other young stallions have gained fame in their 
earliest days at the stud; Morion, with Perfect Dream, 
the winner of the Althorp Park Stakes at Northampton, 
and a Plate at Newmarket ; Juggler with the blaze-faced 
chestnut St. Mary colt, who most appropriately won his 
first race over Juggler’s favourite course at Liverpool ; 
and Janissary, with Violenta, the winner of a selling 
race at Newmarket. 

A three-year-old has so greatly distinguished himself 
that great regrets are expressed—except by other owners 
—at the absence of his name from the entries for the 
Derby, and, indeed, from those of all other great races. 
This is the goodlooking Lesterlin, a brown colt by 
Gallinule--here, again, is the Birdeatcher and 'Touch- 
stone cross—-who showed wonderful form for the Prince 
of Wales's Stakes at Liverpool and the Spring Handicap 
at Nottingham, We have apparently a rather more 
open Derby before us than we have had for several 
years. Certainly, both Ladas and Isinglass were stronger 
favourites, in the middle of April, than Raconteur ; 
nor in either of their years, were five horses backed for 
the Derby at 10 to 1, or less, at that date, as was the 
case last week. In this matter of betting, the forth- 
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coming Jubilee Stakes seems likely to be the medium of 


some very heavy and dangerous plunging. 

Among the older horses, the running of Isinglass, 
Ladas, Avington, Best Man, Throstle, Ravensbury, 
Callistrate and None the Wiser, will be anticipated 
with the greatest interest this season; and among the 
youngsters, the two-year-olds by those two great horses, 
Common and Amphion, will be eagerly looked for by the 
critics. iA number of horses have been sent over from 
America to beat our own, and one of them succeeded 
in doing so last Tuesday at the first attempt ; moreover, 
the accounts of the French three-year-olds are so brilliant 
that our chances of winning the Grand Prix de Paris with 
an English horse seem very problematical ; although the 
week's interval, which is to be given this year between 
that race and Ascot, may induce more English owners 
than usual to send horses to compete for it. 


THE UNION OF HEARTS 


‘To-day we feel, without scarce (sic) knowing why, a desire td 
cheer for Umra Khan; who, amid the rocks and cliffs of Chitral, is 
giving battle to English regiments,'—United Ireland, 


\ THEN the legions of Umra are daneing 
Well out of the way of the ‘ Guides, 
And the pick of the Lancers are lan¢cing 
Whatever is left of their hides ; 
When from every available station 
The bullets are beating like rain ;= 
He has this consolation 
That some of our nation 
Are backing his Plan of Campaign, 
Umra Khan, and his Plan of Campaign. 


Though the seas roll gurly between 
There’s a party that wears the green, 

A brotherly band 

That stretches a hand 
To the foes of the State and the Queen. 


When the Gully affair was decided, 
And Radicals cared not a fig 
Vor the matter of merit, provided 
That one of them collared the wig ; 
When the gentleman noticed the grim 
Iteration of Healy's refrain, 
How delightful for him 
‘To remember that Tim 
Was supporting his Plan of Campaign, 
The Speakership Plan of Campaign ! 


Wheu the Leader is sworn to agree to 
The sack of the labourer’s club, 
While neglecting the option to veto 
The National Liberal Pub ; 
Then O'Brien suggests with a smile 
That, so long as they needn't abstain 
In a similar style 
On the Emerald isle 
They will vote for his Plan of Campaign, 
For Sir William, his Plan of Campaign. 


When the chief of the firm of freebooters 
Is stalking the Anglican fold, 

And conducting his secular looters 
In quest of a quarry of gold ; 

When he sees that the Church’s subjection 
Is chiefly Papistical gain,— 
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And the * National” section 
From Papal affection 
Are pushing his Plan of Campaign, 
The Dissenter, his Plan of Campaign ;— 


Then it makes a harmonious scene, 
For there really is nothing between 
His hand and the hands 
Of the party that stands 
By the foes of the State and the Queen. 
O.S. 


NOTES 


Durinc the week which follows immediately upon Lent 
the ‘London correspondents,’ a body of gentlemen 
remarkable for fertility of imagination rather than for 
accuracy of statement or severity of style, are apt to be 
sorely pressed, not for news merely, since exact detail is a 
matter of no concern to them, but for a visible peg of fact 
on which to hang a garment of words. This Easter some 
of them seem to have been drawn into narrower straits 
than ever and, in their despair, they have taken refuge in 
repeating political gossip concerning the impending 
Dissolution, which is at least a month old and not a whit 
more probable now than it was a month ago. 


Tue form which the gossip takes is a statement to the 
general effect that the Government have made up their 
minds to venture, almost immediately after the reassembly 
of the Heuse of Commons, upon that final plunge into the 
deep and inscrutable waters of public opinion which cannot 
be shirked much longer by the most timid of political 
bathers. The reason assigned for this alleged resolve of 
the Ministry is that Lord Rosebery is weak and ill, which 
is true enough, and that he does not run easily in double 
harness with Sir William Harcourt, which is quite likely. 
But, then, it really matters very little whether Lord 
Rosebery agrees with Sir William Harcourt or not, for it 
has long been plain that the ‘grey mare’ in that particular 
pair of horses is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Of 
course Lord Rosebery could, if he were so disposed, force 
an unwilling Cabinet into a Dissolution; but we imagine 
that he is not likely to do anything of the kind. 


Our theory—for it is theory only, and Heaven forbid 
that we should be in the secrets of the Home Rule Party— 
is based upon the following grounds. Firstly, Sir William 
Harcourt appears to be satisfied with a position which 
gives to him all the powers of a chief, if not the name. 
Secondly, Lord Rosebery is, as his brief record as Prime 
Minister proves to demonstration, a weak man, and of no 
capacity ; and if he is not aware of this plain fact, his 
ignorance is not due to any reticence amongst his political 
friends. He is, however, for the moment Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom; and that is a post of honour to 
which he is all the more likely to cling like grim death in 
that there is clearly not the slightest chance of his occupy- 
ing it on any future occasion. For, truth to tell, Lord 
Rosebery has been a failure. Welcomed with acclama- 
tion as a man of strength and acuteness he has turned out 
to be nothing more than the most commonplace of 
mediocrities. Hence we conclude that Lord Rosebery 


will do nothing that he can avoid to shorten his tenure of 
honorable office. 
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As for the rest of the Ministry—they are in no hurry. 
The Local Veto Bill will serve to provide them with an 
easy place to fall upon when a fall becomes absolutely 
inevitable: and inevitable a fall will become in a very 
short time ; most probably at Whitsuntide or thereabouts. 
Moreover, it were idle to deny that the present friction 
between Conservatives and Liberal Unionists in the 
Provinces is a circumstance calculated to induce Sir 
William Harcourt and his friends to pursue their policy of 
adhesion to office as persistently as possible. On the merits 
of the dispute we express our opinion in another column ; 
but it is necessary to add here that, as a matter of tactics, 
Sir William Harcourt is entitled to use the dispute to the 
best advantage from his point of view. 





We find ourselves trying back, so to speak, to Sir 
William Harcourt ; and circumstances are our justification. 
He is really the only man of any note in the Cabinet 
except Mr. Morley, and Mr. Morley is apparently so deeply 
immersed in Irish affairs that nothing is heard of him save 
when, on very rare occasions, he delivers a speech of fine 
literary excellence from a public platform. Mr. Asquith, 
of whom great things were expected at one time, has lost 
ground very distinctly by reason of the disrespectful and 
insolent brevity with which he introduced the Welsh 
Chureh Bill to the Commons. And after these there is 
really nobody on whom the Government can rely for a 
third-rate platform speech. 


Ir any man doubt this let him study the mercifully 
brief reports of the speeches delivered by Lord Kimberley, 
whom his brother peers delight to‘ bait,’ and Lord Tweed- 
mouth early in the week. The palm which is due to him 
who has said the most awkward and ill-judged thing con- 
ceivable must be awarded to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs: for he has ventured to repeat, in a form 
more crude and arrogant than ever, the sentence of death 
which his chief—not Lord Rosebery but Sir William 
Harcourt—desires to pass upon farmers, agricultural 
labourers and landowners. ‘To agriculture Lord Kimberley 
holds out no hope; it must, to use a phrase which must be 
elegant, seeing that it is Liberal in origin, stew in its own 
juice; the Liberal Government will do nothing for it, will 
not so much as attempt to do anything. Very naturally 
and promptly Mr. Rider Haggard has laid public emphasis 


upon this callous confession of indifference to suffering of 


the most acute character prevailing amongst a class which 
is of immense value to England. Indeed, if no more than 
just use is made in agricultural constituencies of the state- 
ments of these generous and merciful leaders of the Liberal 
party the country ought to be swept by the Conservatives 
at the next election. 





Bur Lord Tweedmouth, who after the recent affair of 
the cheques would do well to go into retreat for a ‘wee 
while,’ quite eclipsed Lord Kimberley in the childish 
quality of his observations—and, after all, to excel Lord 
Kimberley in that department of politics is far from being 
childishly easy. For first Lord Tweedmouth abused the 
Scottish press which, ever since the Scots Observer became 
metropolitan and national—this remark is not absolutely 
serious—has been an example of fair-minded and, on 
the whole, honest journalism. Now, when a man begins 
to speak ill of the press, whether he be strike-leader, or 
preacher, or politician, you may be reasonably sure that 
he is in a very bad way and that he knows his condition. 
And then Lord Tweedmouth asserted that the Ministry 
had placed the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, 
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because it was a thorny enterprise, in front of the Dis- 
establishment of the Scottish Church, because that had 
been easy. Out of many Aberdonians we have met 
none likely to accept that remarkably absurd explanation 
of the situation: indeed the explanation is a sheer 
insult to the by-no-means inadequate intelligence of 
Aberdeen. Then Lord Tweedmouth was pleased to 
defame the House of which he is a member. No doubt 
for the moment he feels like a callow cuckoo chick in 
the House of Lords; but surely he must have learned by 
this that of all assemblies in the world the House of 
Lords is the most freely and conscientiously ungovernable, 
and that when he said that the fate of Bills in that 
House depended on their source, in a partisan sense of 
the word, he was saying a thing which was more than 
commonly unlikely to be true. 

On ty a strong stomach and a strong sense of duty can 
enable a layman to read the Cholera Report just published 
by the Local Government Board. We do not propose to 
inflict on our readers the unsavoury stories collected. One 
thing, however, is made clear by them—that England’s 
escape in 1893 from a formidable epidemic was not due to 
the foresight or caution of the public at large. Into the 
great shellfish question we shall not enter, but what is to 
be said of the rashness of the excursionists who, when 
cholera was known to be present in Grimsby and Clee- 
thorpes, kept pouring in and out of those places? The 
more one reads such reports as this, the more one realises 
how sanitary reformers and sanitary authorities are handi- 
capped by the astounding imprudence and ignorance of 
the people they are endeavouring to protect. 





We are not surprised either to find that the National 
Union of Teachers is pleased with the superannuation 
scheme recently discussed in these columns, or that the 
speakers at their Congress in Manchester should dwell on 
the absolute necessity of accompanying that scheme with 
some plan for providing ‘security of tenure’ for the 
teachers, whether in Board or Voluntary schools, who are 
making compulsory payments towards purchase of deferred 
annuities. What will startle most people is that the secre- 
tary of the Union should announce that the Departmental 
Committee intended the ‘breakdown’ pensions they re- 
commend to be ‘claimable by a teacher, not only on the 
ground of absolute disease and infirmity, but on account of 
lack of elasticity, lack of the full capacity to go on with the 
work, and disinclination to proceed with it after a reason- 
able age has been attained!’ Such a contention, assuming 
Mr. Yoxall to have been correctly reported, strengthens 
our argument that something less ambitious than the sick- 
pay scheme sketched by the Departmental Committee 
might well be adopted as a temporary measure till more is 
known about the financial results of the experiment. 





Tur Directors of the Nigel Extension, Limited, have 
issued a report to the Shareholders in which they state 
that in addition to the mining claims originally acquired 
they have been enabled to secure for the Company the 
estate adjoining that on which the claims are situated. 
‘The new property consists of some 5000 acres from which, 
according to the reports of Messrs. Manning, Alexander 
and Schunermann (Government Claim Inspector), good 
results are expected. 





Tue German Emperor is giving indication of meditating 
a course we have more than once mapped out for him. 
He is a soldier-king, enjoying the entire confidence of a 
national army, and it was obvious that he would soon be 
asking himself how long he need endure the flouting of 
civilian demagogues. State-strokes have now for some 
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years been in the air in Europe, and recent speeches in 
Germany all point to a desire of following the fashion. 
The Emperor has compared the situation to that of 
1870, differentiating only the succession of internal to 
external foes, and the interpreters deduce that the 
army must play the chief ré/e now as then. Count Mirbach 
speaks of cutting Gordian knots, and significant allusions 
have been made by the Sovereign at the presentation of 
a sword of honour to the ex-Chancellor. Herr von Franken- 
berg dots the i’s by suave pleas that the hour has not yet 
struck for recourse to the sword, and by urging at the 
same time that the Reichstag shall be dissolved and the 
suffrage restricted. The obstacle to satisfaction may be 
as heretofore Bismarck, for those in the Imperial con- 
fidence detected in the ex-Chancellor’s speech to the 
students cryptic protests against what is in store. These 
have been answered by the christening of the latest 
ironclad 7gir instead of, as expected, Bismarck, and doubt- 
less when the time shall come, His Majesty will know how 
to answer effectually all others who seek to traverse his 
sovereign will. Now is the crucial moment for the display 
of resolution. 


Arrairs in Italy are by no means more promising for the 
Italian, but by all means more promising for Signor Crispi. 
Complaints continue upon the zeal of General Baratieri 
But, as 
for the latter, Opposition is disorganised and cowardice is 
mistaken for moderation in its ranks. Signor Crispi has 
laid violent hands upon the dictatorship which was formally 
refused him by Parliament ; he staves off an ugly scandal 
by governing without Parliament after the approved Crom- 
wellian manner : and now there seems probability that his 
patient pursuit of the late Mr. Jeremiah Mander’s political 
mannerisms may be crowned by the surprise of an ill- 
gotten majority. It is urged that the letter of the con- 
stitution has been respected by the expedient of permanent 
prorogation, but the spirit has surely suffered the usual 
flagrant violation at the hands of constitutional monarchy 
and its Ministers. Signor Crispi may have scored for the 
moment, but even the traditions of revolution will scarcely 
serve to avert eventual consequences, and indeed rumours 
are already afloat of court intrigues, which may any moment 
cut short the Garibaldian’s abnormally impudent career. 


and the protracted parliamentary interregnum. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Ouf! At last, 
three months and more behind time, the Budget is a 
mere question for the tax-payer. Politicians are rid of 
the incubus. The serpent, it is true, has left a trail in 
the shape of a quarrel of which we may not know the 
outcome until the Chamber meets again a month hence. 
Berated by M. Jaurés for having dared to amend a 
Budget that did not balance, the Senate has snapped its 
fingers in the face of the Socialists and stirred the Radicals 
to wrath. Et nos démagogues de partir en guerre. The 
Senate, they say, must open its mouth and shut its eyes 


and see what the Chamber gives it or perish. 





‘Ir would be an easier task no doubt to despatch 
the Senate happily than to abolish the House of Lords, 
but for all that the end of the Upper Chamber is not yet. 
The real interest of the present passage of arms lies in the 
possibility of its leading to the long expected and long 
delayed decisive engagement between the Moderates and 
the Left. Ever since the demise of the Dupuy Ministry 
the revolutionary rabble in the Chamber, though in a 
minority, have had matters very much their own way by 
dint of impudence and bluster. Leaderless and lacking 
in courage, the Centre has allowed itself to be sat upon, 
but the cup of humiliation is overflowing, and revolt is in 
the air, M. Loubet first and now M. Challemel-Lacour 
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have given the signal in the Senate. The intrigues that 
have been in full swing for weeks past will come to a 
head during the vacation, and by the time the Deputies 
are back at the Palais Bourbon there is at least a chance 
that the Moderates will be of a mind to risk a trial of 
strength. 





‘Peruapes the clearest insight into the situation is to be 
got by reading the writing on the wall. To explain. 
Senate and Chamber have the right when one of their 
members makes a speech, the perusal of which it is 
adjudged would profit the public, t vote the posting up 
of the harangue throughout France. This honour has 
been accorded twice quite recently ; first by the Chamber 
to a speech, smacking strongly of Socialism, of M. Ribot, 
and secondly, by the Senate to a very Conservative dis- 
course of M. Loubet. Two electioneering manifestoes 
could hardly call more pointed attention to the impending 
struggle and to the lines on which it will run than these 
two speeches posted up side by side at the public expense. 
This mural display also foreshadows that a Cabinet crisis is 
well in view. After doing battle in print, MM. Ribot 
and Loubet will be matched in another arena. For M. 
Loubet, politically speaking, has been born again and may 
be the successor of M. Ribot, should M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
prefer to continue his waiting tactics. 


‘In the meantime, while awaiting a change of rulers, 
there is good reason in spite of the apparent paradox to 
ask whether there is any Government at all in this over- 
governed country. ‘The question arises in this wise. Not 
long since the killing of bulls at bull-fights was declared 
solemnly to be illegal ; very properly so perhaps, though on 
the somewhat fantastic ground that the bull, even the bull 
of the corrida, is a domestic animal. Southern France was 
in a ferment—Le Midi bouge tout est rouge—and swore that 
no mere order from “ce Paris’’ should dock it of its 
favourite sport. A bull-fight was arranged accordingly in 
honour of the troops ordered to Madagascar, and officers 
and men witnessed the slaughter of six animals from seats 
of honour. People held their breath what time justice 
should make short work of these brazen breakers of the 
law. Justice got to work and the organisers of the féte 
got a fine of a franc. Arguing from this case the cheapest 
amusement in France is to set the authorities at defiance. 





‘ An admission that should be put on record. Ja Petite 
République, the official organ of the Socialist party, has 
confessed that, if compelled to state its preference for 
Anarchists or Capitalists, it would pronounce without 
hesitation in favour of the former. This declaration will 
surprise nobody who has hearkened to the Socialist leaders 
in their more outspoken moments. Still it should be borne 
in mind, as your Socialist will deny his best friends when it 
suits his convenience.’ 





Tue thirteenth volume of Professor Buchheim’s German 
Classics, to be issued shortly by the Clarendon Press, will 
consist of Schiller’s Maria Stuart, with a very complete 
commentary in which it is believed that several of the 
‘sources consulted by Schiller’ have been traced for the 
first time. Madame Olga Novikoff’s pamphlet, Christ or 
Moses, a treatise dealing with the conception of the im- 
mortality of the soul expressed in the Old Testament, is 
promised by Messrs. Williams and Norgate: and with it 
an introductory letter from Mr. Gladstone will be 
published. The latest addition to the list of Reviews is 
the Twentieth ( entury, of which the first number, edited by 
Mr. W. Graham, with Sir Edward Arnold, Lord Byron, 


and Dr. Traill among the contributors, will appear on May 
Day. 
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IN THE CITY 


The Grand Trunk of Canada—Book-keeping Disclosures— 
The Petroleum Boom in the United States. 


] OR many years past the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 

pany of Canada has been on the down grade, and in 
spite of constantly repeated predictions on the part of the 
President that better times were coming, things have 
gone steadily from bad to worse. Just now a very critical 
stage has been reached, for in the past year the earnings 
fell short of the interest on the bonded debt by about 
£140,000, and though so far all the fixed charges have 
been met, it is evident that there must be a floating debt 
of considerable magnitude, and that if 1895 is no better 
than 1894 the Company will surely be landed in bank- 
ruptey. It may be mentioned that the Company has 
borrowing powers equal to an annual charge for interest of 
£1,374,690, and at the present time the funded debt may 
be taken roughly at £30,000,000, while the unexpended 
borrowing powers represent £34,164 in interest, equal to 
a possible further issue of principal of about £850,000. 
In addition to the existing debt of £30,000,000, there have 
been issued stocks of various denominations amounting to 
£40,813,834, and when there is not only not a particle of 
dividend for any of these stocks but a shortage of £140,000 
in the fixed charges, it becomes apparent to the meanest 
understanding that there must be something _ radically 
wrong in the internal economy of this highly capitalised 
undertaking. At intervals of six months Sir Henry Tyler 
has regularly told the shareholders that their troubles were 
due to depression of trade in the United States and Canada, 
increased competition, and the exiguous rates which had to 
be accepted in the struggle for business. But he always 
had something cheering to add about the future, and as a 
result most people believed that the Company was only 
under a passing cloud. From time to time, it is true, the 
voice of discontent was heard at the half-yearly meetings, 
but it was only a very small and uninfluential voice, and the 
Board continued to enjoy the confidence and support of 
the great bulk of the proprietors. 

In the autumn of last year, however, when the situation 
was looking very critical, a deputation of stockholders 
waited upon the directors and asked for an independent 
investigation of the accounts. After some hesitation the 
investigation was agreed to, and Mr. Samuel Barker, 
formerly of the Great Western and Northern Railways of 
Canada, was appointed to carry it out. His report in a 
condensed form was published some weeks ago, but its 
exact meaning was not altogether clear to any one who had 
not made a careful study of the intricate financial arrange- 
ments of the Grand Trunk system, and the stockholders’ 
committee which was appointed on March 2Ist has now 
put forward an intelligible statement of the most important 
portions of its contents. We have not space to go fully 
into the details of the transactions upon which for the 
first time some light is shed, but there is no denying the 
truth of the committee’s assertion that ‘the real position 
has been concealed by the system of book-keeping, first 
by deductions from gross earnings, secondly, by keeping 
large advances (to subsidiary lines) covered up in the item, 
“ outstanding accounts due to the company,” and thirdly, 
by omissions of necessary details from the balance-sheets, 
all without explanation to the stockholders.’ It seems that 
in recent years no less than £821,877 has been advanced 
to the Chicago and Grand Trunk Company, and that the 
security taken in exchange is practically worthless. But 
we are all liable to make mistakes, and the grave part of 
the matter is not so much that the advances were made as 
that no one could have found out from the balance-sheets 
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that such transactions had taken place at all. Then in 
regard to the purchase of Toledo, Saginaw and Muskegon 
bonds, which were acquired in exchange for £260,582 of 
Grand Trunk 4 per cent. debenture stock on which the 
interest comes to £10,423 per annum, it was stated in the 
Report on June 30, 1891, that the interest had been duly 
earned for the year 1890. Yet the net earnings of the 
Toledo Company for that year, as reported by Mr. Barker, 
were only £3826, while for the half-year ended June 30, 
1894, they were only £2. Moneys appear to have been 
deducted from the Grand Trunk’s own gross earnings and 
handed over to the Toledo Company simply in order to be 
handed back again and to conceal in the accounts the real 


loss that had been incurred by the ill-advised purchase of 


Toledo bonds. These are only two examples of the 
policy of concealment that has been adopted, but they 
will be sufficient to make shareholders consider whether 
they will be acting prudently if they allow Sir Henry Tyler 
and his colleagues to remain any longer in control of their 
affairs. 

That the Grand Trunk has had difficulties to contend 
with we fully admit, but they have been due not a little to 
the reckless acquiring of subsidiary lines on extravagant 
terms. In 1883 the fixed charges and rentals amounted 
to £635,323 and the net revenue to £1,198,295. In 1893 
the fixed charges had grown to £989,900, while the net 
revenue had shrunk to £1,126,732, notwithstanding the 
abnormal receipts from the Chicago Exhibition. Figures 
like these speak for themselves, and prove only too plainly 
the disastrous character of the purchases of other lines. 
Still, it must be remembered that they were sanctioned 
by the stockholders, and Sir Henry Tyler may well say 
that it is easy to be wise after the event. Were it not for 
the disclosures in Mr. Barker’s Report we should advise 
shareholders not to change their directors in so critical a 
juncture as the present. But when we find that the real 
position has been covered up for years and that there is a 
floating debt of fully £800,000 in addition to the worth- 
less assets taken for advances already referred to, we 
cannot do otherwise than recommend the stockholders to 
support the committee and not the Board at the forthcom- 
ing meeting by every means in their power. Should a new 
President be elected he will have no enviable task at first, 
and we doubt whether much improvement is possible for a 
time, however able the administration may be. In a 
year or two possibly the situation may improve, and with 
capable, honest, and economical management and more 
loyalty on the part of the officials in Canada—-for rightly 
or wrongly some doubt has recently been cast on their 
allegiance—-some semblance of prosperity may be restored 
to the Grand Trunk. In the meantime in order to attain 
this result it is essential that the Company should be 
managed by directors whose methods are above suspicion 
and who enjoy the absolute confidence of the shareholders. 

In the United States an old-time gamble is going on in 
oil, and no doubt large fortunes have been made in the 
last week or two. Barely three weeks ago pipe line 
certificates were selling on the basis of a dollar a barrel, 
while at the time of writing the price has risen to $2-50. 
Petroleum used to be a favourite article with the more 
reckless class of speculators, because the fluctuations in its 
price were so rapid and violent that a fortune could be 
made or lost in a couple of days, Latterly the Standard 
Oil Trust has rather spoilt sport, but apparently stocks 
had been allowed to run down so far as to induce a fresh 
wave of speculative excitement. That the fall will be 
almost as quick as the rise is a certainty, but in the mean- 
time the American movement has at least enabled our 
Scottish oil companies to raise their prices, and they have 
done so to the extent of 3d, a gallon this week, 
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THESE EASTER MANCZUVRES 


\ ORE and more is the question thrusting itself on 
a thoughtful men in and out of the army, Are the 
volunteers worth the £800,000 a-year they cost the country ? 
We are aware the proposition is not one to which the 
average M.P., hungry for volunteer votes, can be expected 
for a moment to listen. Nor can we say off-hand they are 
not, for after all the volunteer force has done a great deal 
in several ways for the country, if not precisely in the way 
it was invented for. It has done much for the physical 
education of the people, especially the clerks and handi- 
craftsmen who six and thirty years ago had few opportuni- 
ties of physical exercise of other than a degrading nature. 
Corps led to gymnasiums, these to other forms of re-creation 
—note the hyphen. And the movement has been worth 
a great deal in the way of teaching the youth who are 
‘the trustees of posterity’ the duty of training for 
national defence. In this sense it has certainly averted 
‘Compulsory Service,’ if that is a matter which can be 
really laid to its credit. And it has taught our adolescents 
to realise that there is an Empire bigger than that over 
which good Queen Bess ruled, though she claimed to be 
Empress too, an Empire made mainly in the last cen- 
tury, by the muscles and thews and brains of the very 
classes who now find some vent for their superfluous 
energy in training to defend their country. It has, in a 
word, been a great Conservative movement, rightly started 
by a Conservative Cabinet. But has it outlived its useful- 
ness? We cannot think so, though we are sure it cannot 
go on long under its present conditions. It no longer now 
draws to itself the flower of the middle classes as its officers. 
It does not now attract as it once did the best of the wage- 
earning classes. There is some reason to think that 
Socialist leaders are beginning to look to it as a political 
reserve, though wrongly, for whatever it is and may be it 
can never be that. One of the reasons it cannot get 
officers is that there is practically no flow ef promotion. 
When Lord Wolseley was Adjutant-General he asked one 
who has known the force intimately from the very 
beginning for a memorandum on the causes of the dearth 
of officers. The answer was: There is no occasion for a 
memorandum ; the sole remedy is to compel the field officers 
to retire for age or after five years in command, as in the 
Army. And as it was then it is even now. Which are the 
battalions that get the best officers? Those which have 
Which are the battalions that 
are nearest perfection, though a long way off it? Those 
that have junior lieutenant-colonels. But good and abun- 
dant officers will not alone serve to make good battalions. 

The main object of the Drill-Book, says its author, the 
present A.-G., in his preface, which is an Army Order, and 
therefore binding on all who pretend to be soldiers, ‘is to 
obtain, at the decisive moment, the greatest development 
of infantry fire under the most careful supervision and 
control. To secure this a thorough training is essential, 
great precision being inculcated in the early stages of the 
soldier's instruction, and, later, as much latitude being 
conceded to subordinate commanders as possible.’ The 
whole passage must be read together, and being so read 
let those who have seen any volunteer field-day this year 
say how it has been conformed to. The truth is, the 
radical defect of the Volunteers now as ever is that they 
want to have brigade and divisional days before they have 
mastered or have had opportunity of mastering battalion 
or even adequate company drill. What says the one and 
only authority on the subject? ‘The success of the fire 
action of troops depends on their discipline and confidence 
in their leaders, and this can alone be gained by a careful 
and graduated system of instruction,” This is-so little laid 


junior lieutenant-colonels. 
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to heart that the very first fine day, before the volunteers 
have had their battalion instruction, without which even 
veteran troops get stale during a long winter, they are 
rushed into brigades, and even divisions, and are given just 
the very hardest and most trying work to do that imagi- 
nation can conceive. It is a commonplace that there is 
nothing more difficult than a properly conducted pursuit 
unless it be a properly conducted retreat. Yet nearly all 
the work this last Easter Monday, in some flagrant cases 
on Easter Eve as well, has consisted in the action of 
advance guards against rear guards. ‘What are we todo?’ 
cry the officers commanding brigades. ‘The men will 
not come out without the attraction of a fight of some 
sort.’. Then let them stay at home. The worst possible 
lesson that can be taught any troops is that they are fit to 
take the field when they are not. And troops which 
will not go out to learn the elements of their work 
without the excitement and confusion of a_ fight 
are a broken reed for the nation to lean on. At 
Windsor, where two German field officers looked on 
with pity and ‘ laughter holding both his sides,’ the senior 
umpire had to stay the impetuous advance of the pursuers 
in order to get the defenders safely away. Yet the 
officer in chief command ventured to say he was well 
satisfied! At Caterham, one of the more modest and 
practical affairs, where the men were at least on their own 
ground, in the position allotted to them for the Defence 
of London, the fight had to be stopped in order to dis- 
entangle the troops of the two sides who had got mixed 
up without knowing it. What sort of instruction can be 
got out of work like this? As for much if not all of the 
work at Brighton, it was simply pour rire. And at Canter- 
bury it was not much better. Testimony comes from all 
directions that not the least attention is paid to the rule 
laid down on page 121 of Infantry Drill, 180, ‘the Cap- 
tain should thoroughly understand the object which the 
battalion commander has in view, he will explain and 
impress the same on all ranks in his company.’ In most 
cases nothing of the sort was attempted for the all suffi- 
cient reason that the battalion commander had no definite 
object in view, and the captains could not therefore com- 
prehend it. ‘ Ballyhooley ’ tactics are the inevitable result 
of having untrained troops and imperfectly appreciating 
battalion commanders. And until these things are 
amended we see a grave evil in Easter Monday fights, and 
cannot believe the country gets the value it might get out 
of its volunteers. 


EASTER TROUTING 

\ * Easter that falls in the middle of April is a boon 

/ . 
d. and blessing to the angling man; and after such a 
winter as that which has been so reluctant to take its 
fingers from our throats, a few days make all the difference 
between fish in or out of condition. The delightful sport 
of fishing with the rod is full of disappointments, and the 
hope of it is always hedged about with an abnormal 
amount of bristling apprehensions. Our friends may now, 
however, soon have surcease of worry as to the quality of 
the game they measure by the eye of faith. Quantity is 
another matter; that is as it may be. There are still 
some waters where the trout are dingy in colour, lanky in 
shape, and only worthy of half the time-honoured phrase of 
‘speckled beauties.’ But these are very much the excep- 
tion, and mostly chalk-streams upon which there is little 
decent angling till May-day. In the districts upon which 
the Easter anglers found their quarters matters should 
have been all satisfactory ; that they were not, was their 
misfortune rather than their fault. They suffered from the 
caprice of April, and the prolongation, or rather temporary 
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revival, of the roaring, leonitié mood of March. For fleecy 
clouds scudding before a balmy zephyr from west or south 
they had to face, or escape from, that cruel north-east 
wind which so often makes the April month one of the 
most trying of the year in these islands. The pretty 
Hourishes of the poets, like the meteorological forecasts on 
Saturday, went for nothing; they were violated by facts, 
and though the days were of brilliant sunshine, and the 
nights of starry clearness, the cold was too much for the 
small insects whose hatching regulates to a great extent 
the feeding of trout and the fate of anglers. The fitful 
breeze that gives a fair average of calm intervals may be 
borne with, since it adds an interest to the sport which it 
makes possible; it was the harsh steadiness of these 
obstreperous Eastertide winds, their tendency to increase 
as the sun crossed the meridian, and their persistency in 
howling at sunset and keeping blusterous company with 
the after-dark hours, that kept the trout, in the main, sullen 
under bank or weed, or motionless upon the amber gravel 
of their haunts. And so backward is the season, checked 
as all out-of-door developments were by the falsification 
of the promise with which ‘proud-pied April’ opened, 
that, sport failing, the angler’s resources were seriously 
reduced. There was no botanising, no collection of 
wild flowers ; only a few celandines and marsh-marigolds, 
and timid growths of primrose and violet marked the 
period when there should be, as there was last year, a 
fair display of leafage. The grey deadness of the country- 
side must have struck unpleasantly all sorts and conditions 
of Easter holiday-makers in this year of grace; even the 
larches which are generally conspicuous amongst the 
advance guards of the burgeoning hosts were but faintly 
hued with an undecided green, an uncertain flush 
rather than an outburst of colour. This is fisherman's 


luck ; and, say who will to the contrary, weather is one of 


the most important considerations for the angler. The 
Faster trouters, however, are mostly the dwellers in cities 
and towns who have to take their chances without picking 
and choosing. In the various pursuits of professional or 
commercial life they are restricted to certain days at 
Kaster, again at Whitsuntide, and perhaps yet again where 
the annual holiday is due later in the summer. The 
gentleman at large, living near the water, looks at the 
weather-cock over the stables, or at the drift of the 
chimney smoke, and remains at home when the wind is 
unfriendly. ‘The angler resident in town must go when he 
must, and this Easter he has truly deserved more sym- 
pathy than an unfeeling world will grant him. 

‘Where to go?’ has of late years become a hard question 
to answer. Angling for a number of reasons which it is 
not necessary to explain, but which are quite outside the 
mere caprice of fashion, has, during the last quarter of a 
century, grown into amazing popularity amongst all classes 
and with both sexes; and the inevitable result has been to 
make the trout river a valuable property. The owner of a 
really good trout stream of two miles or thereabouts asks a 
hundred guineas a mile for his fishing rights, and generally 
obtains it without difficulty. Fifty pounds for a single rod 
is not uncommon. Gradually, therefore, trout streams 
where one could readily obtain permission to angle in 
one’s boyhood have become strict preserves, and are 
now unattainable. Even the second-rate waters are 
leased by clubs and associations, and, though the terms of 
membership are often within the reach of a slender purse, 
the casual excursionist is deprived of many an opportunity 
which all comers used to enjoy. Yet there are free places 
left and not a few to which access is not a forlorn hope, 
So far as England is concerned there are Devonshire, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, the Lake district, Northumberland 
and Cumberland, and the western rivers that make the 
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borderland of Wales fruitful. Devonshire has been little 
interfered with, as day tickets are, as a rule, available to the 
passing angler, and residence at an inn frequently carries 
with it the right to fish. Wales, however, is the best we 
have left us this side the Tweed, and this in spite of the 
notorious poaching propensities of the natives and the ruin 
of many fair streams by mine pollutions. If these evils could 
be brought into the great scheme of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment the Principality should be as near an angler’s 
paradise as we could expect anywhere in this curious age. 
The wilc. beauty of the northern half of Wales is more 
than attractive to the angler; it is his salvation, because 
the mountains go with valleys, and adown the vales leap 
and sparkle the merry streams of his desire. ‘They are 
therefore more numerous and diversified than in any 
other portion of Her Majesty's dominions, and the trout 
rivers elsewhere are of repute in proportion to their 
resemblance to the best of the Welsh rivers. The small 
streams that happen at present to be in fair volume, though 
the winter store has been diminishing visibly since the 
melting of the snows, teem with small trout that are 
admirable types of their kind, and game to the last gasp. 
With the correct shade and size of March brown, blue 
dun, and coch-y-bondhu on the fine cast, there is no 
pleasanter form of angling than to wade up such a mur- 
murous streamlet, dropping the tiny feathered fraud 
deftly behind every boulder, searching the ever-recurrent 
pools or stickles, and literally working every inch of the 
water. The Easter week, when it is not too close upon 
the heels of March, is perhaps the best of the year for 
these Welsh valleys whose watercourses are, later in the 
season, overhung by dense foliage which the fisherman 
must perforce pass by. The early months are best also 
for the much-sought Devonshire streams, and especially is 
this so with Dartmoor, where the brooks too often dwindle 
to mere threads of poor water in the summer. — Ireland and 
Scotland of course offer finer trouting resorts than either the 
Welsh or English shires, but the distances are too great 
and the expense too considerable for the Easter tourist 
angler. Moreover, the earlier time is not so favourable 
as in the more sequestered retreats this side of St. 
George's Channel. The angler in any of the counties 
which have been visited by fishermen from all parts 


during the last ten days is well content with baskets of 


three to the pound, but in the rivers of Ireland and Scot- 
land a pound trout is often a despised infant scarce worth 
the trouble of the landing-net. 

There is no particularly burning question just now 
agitating the angling fraternities, and we may take it for 
granted that the Easter gatherings in the fisherman's room 
of the hotel confined their discussions to well-worn topics. 
Some of these remain as much open questions as when 
they were first propounded; upon many of them the 
closest friends agree to differ; and not a few of them are 
based upon purely fanciful theory and ungrounded pre- 
judice. The angler is commonly a faddist, but of the 
harmless, and perhaps it might be added, even lovable 
kind. His fads make no pretence of instructing deities, 
and they are not tyrannies upon other people. Many of 
them are possibly not very injurious even to the finny 
creatures against which they are ostensib!, directed, and 
they are certainly beneficial to the wholesale makers and 
retail dealers of fishing tackle. Without being present in 
the flesh with the familiar Matlock Bath visitors at the 
noonday trysting place at the head of the Birchwood 
stream; in the snug hostelries where the Manchester 
anglers foregather in the bold Pen-y-Gant country; with 
the Yorkshiremen on the banks of the Eamont, the 
Tanfield clubbites near romantic Hackfall, the Northum- 
brians on Coquetside, the lovers of Treweryn and Dee 
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(excellent for trout from Llangollen to Bala), in the 
hotels of Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn’s country, it 
may be confidently assumed that the absorbing claims 
of wet versus dry fly was in the forefront of 
the wordy warfare. The majority of students of the 
dry-fly cult are well aware that in these days of over- 
fishing and over-education of trout, the best fisherman is 
he who practises and masters every style, learning to be 
all things to all fishes. Dry-fly fishing being the presenta- 
tion of a perfectly floating imitation of the insect that 
happens to be on the water, correctly dropped before the 
trout, requires the maximum of patience and labour. At 
Winchester on Easter Monday, anglers might be seen 
watching and waiting six hours for a rise of fly or fish 
which never occurred ; the hard, down-stream north-easter 
was fatal to them all. 

But the sportsman on his mountain-born river, foaming 
and rippling, with every variety of pace from racing speed 
to glassy glide, had, at any rate,a run for his money While 
his Hampshire confrere shivered under a haystack, eye 
strained upon the wavelets of the glaring river, if haply he 
might espy the anxiously prayed for dimple under the 
further bank, and a prey to fears lest no duns would 
hatch out at any hour, the wet-fly master sallied forth 
blithely with his cast of two or three patterns, waded 
into the musical stream of his choice, and, rise or 
no rise, proceeded on his upward course, casting 
leisurely and hopefully. Nothing but samlets at first 
dashed at his flies, but by-and-by a golden bellied 
trout gleamed under the shelf of the mossy boulder ; 
then another and another, small things may be, of the 
calibre that would require a dozen to plump down the 
scales against the one trout that rewarded the Itchen 
devotee for a long day in the meadows, but representing 
nevertheless so many moments of excitement, and spoil 
visible and eatable. Then there is another stock subject 
for angling controversy. Is the split-cane rod better than 
a greenheart, the Castle Connell than the design more used 
in England and Scotland, the spliced than the ferruled ? 
Every man must answer these queries according to his 
individual belief or fancy; this is (more or less) a free 
country. And what of bags and baskets? Their name is 
legion, Receptacles for fish are made of wicker-work, 
japanned tin, wood, leather, canvas, waterproofing ; and 
each has its earnest advocates. The same with winches, 
fHy-books and cases, landing nets, and the small impedi- 
menta which help to swell out the angler’s kit. But the 
night is far spent before these knotty problems can be 
threshed out ; nay the whole Eastertide would be insufficient 
to settle them; and they will all be broached again at 
the next statutory recess at Whitsuntide. It is just 
possible that if inquiries had been instituted without 
prejudice it would have been found that the best angler 
in the district was one who never used more than 
three varieties of artificial fly, who stuck to the humble 
rod and pirn of his forefather, who was content with the 
old-fashioned wicker pannier, and whose simple creed it 
was that the principal business of an angler is to catch 


fish, Ware 


THE SOCIALIST TURNED HODGE 


\° was to be expected, the attempt to form a colony of 
44 Austrian Socialists in East Africa has utterly failed ; 
and equally, of course, the blame has been laid upon other 
shoulders than the right ones. Dr. Wilhelm, the leader 
of the Freeland expedition, ingeniously transfers the 
responsibility for its ignominious breakdown to the British 
authorities. They stopped the steamboat until the Tana 
ceased to be navigable, they inspired the natives to make 
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extortionate charges, and much besides. Only once or 
twice in the course of his long exculpation does he touch 
upon anything approaching to a serious admission. For 
instance, he allows that some members of the band were 
unfitted for settlement in East Africa. ‘Thus has it been 
with the long line of visionaries who have attempted to 
recreate Eden without knowledge of the use of hoe or 
spade. Robert Owen’s communities, New Lanark, New 
Harmony, and the rest, collapsed in the most dismal 
fashion, and yet he was perpetually evolving new 
schemes from his exceedingly muddled brain. The 
Saint Simonians grilled on the south coast of the Medi- 
terranean without repenting of their Saint-Simonianism, 
though one of them, Enfantin namely, did ultimately 
become editor of a most mundane newspaper. Bronson 
Alcott, again, nearly succeeded in starving himself and his 
family in an effort to live on the labour of his hands, and 
yet he never confessed that his theories were utterly 
wrong-headed. Even these unfortunate Australian 
Socialists who have recently been dreaming of primitive 
innocence in Paraguay are presumably unconvinced they 
were engaged on a most foolhardy undertaking. The would- 
be Freelanders of Mount Keniadiffer from their predecessors 
only in the circumstance that they selected a peculiarly 
inaccessible district, and one which they could only have 
reached to be butchered by the Masai. They are types 
in other respects of that amazing class of persons who rail 
against social institutions, and yet ascribe the consequences 
of their own shortcomings to steamers and similar pro- 
ducts of capitalism. Above all they seem to be doubly 
dosed with that Socialistic cocksureness which is certain of 
its own righteousness, and equally sure that the rest of 
mankind is utterly given over to profligacy. 

Colonisation is, perhaps, the most essentially indivi- 
dualistic of all conceivable undertakings. A co-operative 
mill has been known to protract a struggling existence, 
but a settlement provided on principles of equality 
must end in disaster. In fact, the more natural superiority 
is prevented from asserting itself, the more unerringly is 
that disaster courted. Gibbon Wakefield’s theories looked 
excellent on paper, but his principle of parcelling out the 
land in tiny blocks has left little mark on the history of 
Australia. Sir Samuel Baker's estate at Newera Elia in 
Ceylon may, perhaps, be taken in a sense as a successful 
example of joint-stock colonisation. But then Baker was 
careful to keep the control in his own hands, and the class 
distinctions between himself and the labourers whom he 
took out were not relaxed. Newera Elia, in fact, was 
planned not as a protest against British squirearchy, 
but as a reproduction of squirearchy in a new country. 
The Socialistic experiment, on the other hand, would 
establish an equality where the survival of the fittest 
operates far more rapidly than in those cities which 
it condemns as anti-Socialistic. The Poor Law really 
levels up, because it preserves weaklings from dying of 
the starvation which would await them in the wilds. 
The establishment of a new community, however, on 
the basis of common labour and the common division of 
the fruits of that labour must miscarry after the first 
fortnight or less. ‘The Socialistic rustic would find that he 
had turned up more soil than the Socialistic ex-professor, 
and he would decline to regard his contribution to the 
potato-heap as adequately repaid by ex-professorial grati- 
tude. Either he would quit the concern, or he would have 
to be kept quiet by largesses. Thus he would become a 
capitalist, if in nothing more than vegetables, and so the 
whole scheme would be convicted of insincerity. In two 
ways alone could the ideal be so much as approached. One 
would be by a single member establishing himself as tyrant 
over the rest; and the other would be by the common 
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ownership of slaves, whose toil would enable the free 
Socialist to cultivate an artificial equality with his white 
fellows. As neither arrangement enters into the heads of 
Freelanders and their like, they are bound either to hunger 
together, or to return to that luxury and corruption which 
their souls abhor. 

In any case the pretext is of a decidedly feeble character. 
The Freelanders went out to Zanzibar in a steamer owned 
by capitalists ; they took with them tools which operatives 
had made for wages which capitalists paid, they wore 
clothes which they themselves had purchased in the 
character of capitalists. Worse still, Dr. Wilhelm declares 
that, if the money had not run short, they might have 
foiled the British authorities and reached Mount Kenia 
after all. In other words had he been more of a capitalist 
he would not have failed so egregiously as a Freelander. 
The experience should teach him that the medium of 
exchange cannot be altogether ignored, and he might even 
go a step farther and try to defeat capital through capital, 
By clubbing their savings together the Freelanders might 
purchase quite a nice little house in Vienna. They could 
live on a footing of absolute equality, taking their turns at 
answering the area bell, and cleaning the knives and forks 
in rotation. It is probable that even so a perversity of 
taste would destroy the symmetry of the plan. One would 
object to scrubbing down the stairs, another would discover 
that laying the table was less disagreeable than making 
the beds. Still the dignity of labour would be proved to 
a certain extent, and thereby we should be able to anticipate 
that golden future when an all-powerful State will mete 
out his daily task to ex-prince and ex-pauper alike. The 
Freelanders, however, may be advised not to try Freelanding 
again. Hodge knows how to plant potatoes, but the study 
of the works of Karl Marx throws no light on the subject 
whatever. Moreover, if potatoes are not properly planted, 
they have a trick of not coming up, and the consequences 
would be most awkward in East Africa. Besides digging 
produces with the unskilled galled hands, aching backs, 
spoilt tempers and spoilt spades as well. We agree that 
there are moments when the tall hat becomes unsupport- 
able, and penal servitude seems preferable to at-homes 
‘with music.” Amateur savagery, however, has grimmer 
discomforts still in store, and Dr. Wilhelm should really 
bless those British officials rather than curse them. 


PERFERVIDUM INGENIUM 


PPXHERE are few of us so poor but we may possess a 

philosophy of life all to ourselves, and label it with 
our own name. It has been said that the bird of Minerva 
does not begin its flight until the shadows of night have 
begun to fall. Towards the end of our days we may be 
supposed to have gathered a little experience which we 
may dress up in what garb of wisdom we can provide out 
of our slender wardrobe. But it is the peculiarity of /in-de- 
siecle mortals that they are at pains to provide themselves 
with a philosophy of the life they are beginning to live, 
complaining that they are weary because of the travail of 
all the ages, and wise because of the vanity of all things. 
The ‘ vague pantheism and pessimism of the scholar and 
the poet’ is the only alternative, we are plaintively in- 
formed, to ‘the hard and soulless materialism of the 
scientist.’ It is Ouida who speaks, and one can surely 
feel some touch of pity for the lethargy of sorrow (whose 
root is ennui, and whose flower is death) which must inevi- 
tably depress the spirits of a vague and pantheistic pessi- 
mist. There must be something terribly depressing in 
knowing oneself to be a pantheistic pessimist. To such a 
one Christianity is a failure, science is full of fallacies, 
vulgarity is rampant like the new woman, Italy is devas- 
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tated by Signor Crispi; genius alone remains, and the 
penalties involved in the possession of it are such as to 
make the commonplace bless their stars that they are only 
commonplace. But let them not express such a sentiment 
aloud, else the apologist of genius will rake them with 
sarcasm and sink them with contempt. Rest, thou per- 
turbed spirit of the pantheistic pessimist! But, alas, there 
is no rest possible. Look where you will, what harbourage 
in such an age as ours can the poet and the scholar cursed 
with pantheistic pessimism find? ‘Tired with all these, 
for restful death they cry.’ And yet they must wait even 
for it, patient or impatient, like the veriest chimney 
sweeper. Ina volume entitled J’iews and Opinions, Ouida 
has poured out her soul on such subjects as we have indi- 
cated. She expresses herself so fervidly that one would 
find it extremely difficult to distinguish her views from her 
opinions, and both from her deepest convictions. What 
responsibility attaches to the one more than to the other ? 
Do we express the view that Christianity is a failure? and 
is it only our pious opinion that vulgarity is somehow con- 
nected with red-hot hands? Probably it is a distinction 
without a difference, and the question need not detain us. It 
is more profitable to regard Views and Opinions as the con- 
fession of faith of a pantheistic pessimist, and to learn from 
it how through much negation one may arrive at some 
foundation of belief. 

Ouida considers that Christianity is a failure, principally 
because it is unworkable. Not that she wishes it were. 
No: because she foresees that if Christianity remain 
dominant it will somehow be ‘a dynamic force allied with 
and ruling through Socialism.’ Now the fond admirer of 
Charles I. and Louis XIV. is not a Socialist, whatever 
else she may be. Her reasons for not wishing well to 
Socialism might probably not commend themselves to 
the members of the Fabian Society. But what of that if 
they are sufficient to keep our Ouida from falling? With 
the true contradictoriness of her sex, however, she does 
not love science more because she loves Christianity less. 
Science, she is at great pains to point out, is not the great 
benefactress of the world that bigots claim. The telegraph 
breeds confusion, the telephone disseminates disease, and 
steam—steam is destructive of dignity. Whither, then, 
shall the weary spirit of Ouida fly for rest? To Society ? 
Positively she cannot think of modern society without a 
shudder. Once upon a time society was such that Ouida 
could have been happy to mingle in it. Probably if you 
search her novels you may find some hint of it scattered 
here and there. But you will not find it at present either 
at the White House, the Elysée, or St. James’s. Whither 
have all the butterflies fled? Poor things, they have not 
fled anywhither. A much more common lot was theirs : 
they died with the eighteenth century. ‘Would to 
heaven !’ she cries, ‘that they had not. The butterfly isa 
creature of the most perfect taste, arrayed in the most 
harmonious colours; the butterfly is always graceful, 
leisurely, acrial, unerring in its selection of fragrance and 
freshness, lovely as the summer day through which it 
floats.’ There is a challenge in this eulogium, and we 
hesitate to advance the New Woman as our reply. It is, 
perhaps, a pity that there is not more of the butterfly 
about the New Woman because then we could have hurled 
her (we use the words metaphorically) against Ouida and 
her flouts and jibes. But she whom we call New would 
only pour contempt on the butterflies, and that would be 
to acknowledge defeat. The butterflies are dead, and we 
must weep therefor; but we cannot bring them back 
again. They could not endure in an age such as ours: an 
age of telegraphs, telephones, and steam-engines. Our 
amusements are drinking and gambling (vices unknown to 
the butterflies of the reigns of Charles I. and Louis XIV.) ; 
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we are possessed by a fatal restlessness (an attribute incon- 
sistent with the nature of a butterfly); we fire royal 
salutes, give wedding presents, and are conspicuous for 
that ‘most vulgar form of salutation, the shakehand.’ No 
wonder the butterflies are dead. Alas! we are vulgar} 
and every day we grow more so, Are we not inquisitive, 
idle, and pretentious? Privacy is not respected; the mar- 
riage ceremony is vulgarity itself; Mammon reigns in the 
land, and we all bow the knee to it. 

Thus we pass from one negation to another as we plod 
through the confession of despair of a pantheistic pessimist. 
Christianity, Science and Society are all tried and found 
wanting. What then remains to love, and where shall we 
find rest? Personally Ouida worships Genius. The 
private characters of those who possess it ought, she thiuks, 
to be beyond criticism. After so much denial, she seems 
to exult in her power to affirm. In the gush of her adoration 
for Shelley she becomes quite hysterical. ‘Who would 
not,’ she asks, ‘give the lives of a hundred thousand 
ordinary women to make happy for an hour such a singer 
as he?’ Poor ordinary women! Surely it is more fortu- 
nate for you that there is only one Ouida than that there 
should be at present some difficulty in finding a suitable 
head to wear the laurel wreath. ‘Truly it is a proud thing 
to possess genius and be worshipped by a_ pantheistic 
pessimist. But there is danger when the worshippers pro- 
fess too much. One thinks of Orpheus and his terrible 
fate and trembles lest the idol be destroyed which has 
received so much obeisance. ‘The common people may not 
worship art, but that is the fault neither of the common 
people nor of art; for the one does not understand and 
the other will not condescend to Surely the 
philosophy, even of a pantheistic pessimist, ought not on 
that account to immolate the one to the other. 

It is not much of a creed after all, this ‘ vague pantheism 
and pessimism of the scholar and the poet’; and certainly 
it will not commend itself to ‘ordinary women. But 
surely one can admire the stately eminence from which 
the apostle of genius looks down on the world we live in. 
Like the man who was born in Paisley, we feel humbled 
and abashed ; but like him for the life of us we could not 
avert the fact. 


teach. 


THE COMING ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


\ . E confess toa good deal of sympathy with the Royal 

Geographical Society in its endeavours to persuade 
the Government to fit out an expedition for Antarctic 
research. So few vessels under Government auspices have 
penetrated to that remote part of the world, and so much 
remains to be done in order to bring us a decent measure 
of knowledge concerning it that no one, we think, with a 
concern for the interests of science will be found in opposi 
tion to the proposal. It is in many ways desirable too, if 
the results are to be commensurate with the honour of 
science and of Great Britain, that the expedition, when it 
comes to be despatched, should be under Government 
auspices and the work carried on in vessels of war specially 
equipped and provided (if we may use the term) with men 
whose scientific atttainments will afford the best possible 
guarantee that they will miss no chances. The whole 
matter from the ‘naval point of view’ was discussed at a 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society last week, over 
a paper read by the President. Mr. Markham pointed out 
the splendid service done in the cause of exploration by 
the Navy, detailed the achievements of Sir James Ross’s 
expedition, and finally put the cost at £20,000 a year for 
three years—‘a mere trifle,’ as he rightly said, ‘compared 
with the great value of the scientific results and other 
benefits to the Navy and the nation.’ The whole argu. 
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ment in favour of a new expedition to the Antarctic was 
well stated by Dr. John Murray of the Challenger ex- 
pedition in a paper read by him, also before the Royal 
Geographical Society, in November 1893. On that occasion 
Dr. Murray enumerated the various branches of work that 
would require to be done. | Briefly stated, the ships—there 
should be two of them—would have to determine the nature 
and extent of the southern Continent, to penetrate into 
the interior, to ascertain the depth and nature of the ice cap, 
to observe the character of underlying rocks and their fossils, 
to take magnetic and meteorological observations both at 
sea and on land, to observe the temperature of the ocean 
at all depths and at all seasons of the year, to bore 
through the deposits on the floor of the ocean at certain 
points to determine the condition of the deeper layers, 
and to sound, trawl, dredge, and study the character and 
distribution of marine organisms. An early result of Dr, 
Murray's paper was the formation of a strong Committee, 
which included Sir Joseph Hooker, the only survivor of 
Ross’s expedition of 1839-43, Sir George Nares, who has 
been in the Antarctic, and Dr. Murray himself, for the 
purpose of furthering the scheme and reporting upon the 
best means of carrying it out. The powerful support of 
the Royal Society was secured, and a strong representation 
made to the Admiralty, which unfortunately could not see 
its way at that moment to meet the expense. Possibly 
the appearance of a rival expedition may be of some avail 
in the matter. An American expedition, under Dr. F. A. 
Cook of Boston, proposes to sail for the South within the 
next few months, and although it is to be a private under- 
taking and promises to be incomplete, it cannot very well 
help, if it meets with anything like decent luck, adding 
materially to our knowledge of South Polar phenomena. 
During the past three years, much has been accomplished 
in the Southern Seas by merchantmen—vessels whose 
principal purpose there was the pursuit of the whale and 
the seal. The Dundee expedition which sailed in 1892 
was a failure commercially, but the surgeons were men of 
considerable scientific attainments; they were provided 
with all the best instruments, and their notes therefore 
fourm a very welcome addition to the literature of a subject 
that remains very far from being overdone. Then the 
artist of the expedition, Mr. Burn Murdoch, published a 
most entertaining volume of experiences. The Norwegian 
sealers, Jason, Castor and Hestha, which returned last year 
after two seasons in the neighbourhood of Graham Land, 
did much more, and the diary of Captain Larsen of the 
Jason makes singularly good reading apart from the 
discoveries detailed. Some excerpts appeared in the 
Geographical Journal for October. These achievements 
supply a further link in the chain of services rendered to 
the cause of Antarctic exploration by merchantmen. 
Over seventy years ago, Captain Weddell, in the brig Jane, 
of 160 tons, with the cutter Beaufoy, of 65 tons, for com- 
pany, penetrated as far south as latitude 74°15’ in longitude 
34°16’ and found open water. The season must have been 
exceptionally mild, but the feat was a great one all the 
same, for it was late in the year and there were a thousand 
miles of berg-peopled ocean to pass through before the 
open water of the Falklands was reached. Then there 
were the Enderby whalers. In 1830-1, Captain Biscoe, 
in a small brig, sighted Enderby Sound and more to the 
westward discovered the islands, the principal range of 
which was called after the captain himself. And eight 
years later, Captain Balleny, in the Eliza Scolt, a schooner, 
and Captain Freeman in the Sabrina, a ‘dandy ’-rigged 
cutter of 54 tons, penetrated two hundred and twenty 
miles farther south than the farthest of the Russian 
navigator, Bellingshausen, and thus anticipated the French- 
man D’Urville, and the American Wilkes, by a full year 
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in the discovery of that stretch of continent known 
variously as Adelie Land, Sabrina Land and Wilkes 
Land, 

There are many reasons why undue preference should 
have been given by Government and by private enterprise 


to the North Pole, but the disproportionate amount of 


attention paid to the North to the neglect of the South 
Pole is very striking. Only three English expeditions 
have been fitted out at the public expense for the 
Antarctic, and only one of these—that of Sir James C. Ross 
Cook was in 
the higher southern latitudes twice, but he spent only a 
few months in all there. The same with the Challenger, 
and the richness of the results of these brief stays, the 
latter especially, afford a very fair earnest of what might 
be accomplished by the coming expedition provided it were 


—was devoted exclusively to this quarter. 


equipped on a liberal scale, and accompanied, as it would 
of course be, by eminent men of science. Cook went out to 
settle once for all the vexed question of the great southern 
continent, which the philosophers said must exist in order 
to maintain the balance of the earth, and which Bouvet, 
Marion du Fresne, and Kerguelen said did exist because 
they themselves had sighted outlying parts of it. Cook 
proved by actual investigations im situ that if the continent 
did exist at all, it was very much to the south of the lati- 
tude in which its coast was supposed to abut on to the 
South Atlantic, and that, anyway, it was hardly worth 
looking for, judging by the scene of desolation before him 
in South Georgia. Ross probably went because French 
and American expeditions were already on the ground. 
That is to say, it is doubtful if the efforts of the Royal 


Society and the British Association would have been of 


much avail had there been no rival expeditions to stir up 
friendly emulation and influence Lord Melbourne in his 
decision. Ross spent three winters in the south, and made 
three successive dashes through the ice, going through 
hardships and strange experiences innumerable and un- 
dreamt of. The most tangible result of his three voyages 
was the discovery of Victoria Land with Mounts Erebus 
and Terror amongst others of less altitude, and the Parry 
Mountains in the background, in latitude 79° S. But the 
tracing of the ice barrier for 450 miles, the collision, and 
the many other moving accidents go to make up a narra- 
tive which has few equals. It is matter of much regret 
that this narrative should now be practically unobtainable, 


THE BLESSED VISION 
] ARK branches held the darkling sky, 


Like pillared stone the pine-trees stood, 
And little feet went rustling by 
In the dim covert of the wood. 


And three sat there and saw the night 
Creep close, veiled in a mist of rain, 
And to their souls the silence spoke 
And all life’s meanings were made plain. 


They saw the green and pleasant ways 
By which no traveller ever goes ; 
A path led from the wood’s dusk maze 
Straight to the fields where hearts-ease grows. 


One heart-beat’s space the glory stayed, 
For one breath’s space each understood, 
Then did the Heavenly vision fade 
And night lay heavy on the wood. 


Oh past, oh dreams! Done and undone ! 
One heart forgot those pleasant ways, 
One heart remembers still—and one 
Seeks for that pathway all his days. 
Kk, Nessir, 
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O AYAME SAN 


( AYAME SAWN stood in the shadow of one of the 
great bronze bell-shaped tombs at Nikko, while her 
little son sat in the sunshine half a yard away, playing 
placidly with a great sheaf of the big purple irises from 
which his mother took her name. 
‘QO Kwannon,’ she cried, from her full heart, ‘Goddess 
of the Thousand Hands, I give thee praise because I am so 


happy. I give thee praise too, Jizo, god of children, for 


my little son; and I give thee praise, Daikoku, because of 


the success thou hast given to my husband’s sword. Ay,’ 
in an altered tone, as a strong arm went round her waist, 
‘I am ready, heart’s dearest ; and my prayers are done, 
Come, little heart, come, Daikon ; and throw thy flowers 
yonder before the bronze storks.’ 
‘Why is my mother weeping?’ little Daikon asked, as 
his father swung him upon his shoulder. O Ayame San 
‘Was I 
It was but because I am so happy.’ 


laughed softly, though her eyes were wet still. 
weeping, little son ? 

Years went by and other women and other children 
came to strew flowers and to pray before the tombs where 
the secular kings lie, lapped in vermilion, but never Ayame 
and her little son. For very soon Samurai Gompachi's 
wife was punished for her innocent boasting. Sickness 
came, and a measure of poverty, and the young strength 
in Daikon’s limbs dwindled away until he was as feeble as 
a new-born child ; and then just as Gompachi was growing 
to hate his puny son, Emma San, Master of Death, 
stretched out pitying hands and took the boy to himself. 
Gompachi was openly glad ; but Ayame’s heart went near 
to breaking over her loss, and no other child came to fill 
her empty arms. Also, every year‘stole a little of her 
beauty away, and every year her sadness grew upon her 
till Gompachi grew discontented, and began to talk of 
putting her from him, and taking another mate who should 
replenish his empty chests, and bear him fair and healthy 
children. ‘And Kiku, daughter of our neighbour Kishaku, 
is a fair and housewifely maiden,’ Gompachi said to his 
wife one winter's evening, ‘and delays breed many an 
evil, O Ayame.’ 

‘So thou wilt wed her,’ Ayame said, between her 
clenched teeth, ‘unless 

‘Unless thou bearest me another son,’ Gompachi said, 
with brutal frankness. 
Ayame 7’ 


‘Wilt thou go pray to Kwannon, 


‘I have prayed to her,’ Ayame said, faintly, ‘and she 
did not hear.’ 

‘Go up and pray for our house to Fuji-yama,’ said the 
Samurai, ‘(Go pray, I say, Ayame, and I will meet thee 
there.’ 

‘When shall I go, my lord?’ Ayame asked. 

‘To-morrow.’ 

‘It snows,’ Ayame said, under her breath ; and her hus- 
band frowned. 

‘Does that matter to me or to thee, my wife? It is 
my will that thou go up Fuji to-morrow,’ 

‘[ know, and I will obey thy will,’ Ayame said. ‘But I 
shall go slower if the snow is thick, my Jord. And what 
if | cannot reach the praying-place to-morrow =’ 

‘Do thy..best to do so, for to-morrow is a lucky day, 
Ayame San. And now put out my pillows and my sleep- 
ing robe of silk, and quench all the lamps but one. I am 
weary. 

Ayame obeyed meekly. She was always obedient, and 
to-day she was more docile than usual, for her whole soul 
cried out against Gompachi’'s threat of setting her aside 
for a new wife. 

‘There is no sleep in me,’ Gompachi said, as he laid his 
head down on the wooden pillow ; ‘only weariness. Sing 
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me a song, Ayame San; once thou wouldst readier sing 
than speak.’ 

‘Once: but that was long ago,’ and Ayame smiled 
mournfully to think of it. ‘And 1 was young then, Gom- 
pachi, and thou didst call me beautiful and dear: and 
now I am not beautiful any more, and my riyos are spent, 
and dear I am not any more since thou speakest of a new 
wife.’ 

‘What is the new wife to thee—yet?’ Gompachi 
‘Leave talking of her O foolish one; and do 
Kiku sings likea very bird, I vow by Kwannon 
of the Thousand Hands.’ 


demanded. 
thou sing. 


Ayame’s delicate olive skin flushed rosily, but for a 
moment or two she sat dumb: then, with a flicker of 
anger in her soft eyes she began to sing in a voice that 
was both sweeter and sadder than it used to be. She 
sang old words fitted to an older air, which are now only 
known as a street song ; and the words are as follows— 

Butterfly, butterfly, 

Light on the rape and feed ; 

If you're tired of the honey there 
Fly to the flower of the reed. 

When she had sung it through twice, she looked at 
Gompachi, and seeing that he was asleep, she rose softly 
and drew the kaya (mosquito nets) close. ‘I am the 
rape, she said sadly to herself, as she stood looking down 
at the sleeping man, ‘and Kiku is the reed. O Kwannon, 
if he must grow weary of the rape make the reed sweet to 
him—and, O Daikoku (god of fortune), give him wealth 
and good-fortune ; and,’ with a sob, ‘ dear Jizo, if it must 
be, let her bear him strong sons—that his heart’s desire 
may be given to my lord.’ Then she paused, with the 
shadow deepening in her eyes. ‘It is I, not he, who 
weary you with prayers, great gods; visit my crying upon 
me and not on Gompachi.’ She moved about the room a 
little while longer, setting in order the disorder Gompachi 
had left behind him, stowing away in their several places 
the dishes of salted plums and chestnut paste, folding 
Gompachi’s white paper fan and laying it ready to his 
hand, taking from one of the hidden cupboards a fresh 
pair of waraji (woven grass shoes), from another a padded 
quilt which she laid softly over her husband because he 
was shivering in his sleep; and from a third the straw mat 
and wooden bolster, which made her own bed. But it was 
long and late before she laid her pretty head to rest, for 
far on into the new day and long after the dew had dried 
from the chochin-no-hana (Canterbury bell), and botan 
(tree-peony), in her garden, and long after the lark was 
awake, she was kneeling with her hands covering her face 
praying to none of her familiar gods, but to Emma San, 
Master of Death and giver of quiet. 

So the next day Ayame, having bathed herself and put 
on new garments of the soft grey and plum-colour her 
The first 
stage of the way was quickly passed, and soon the fields of 
rice and millet lay below her, and she had come into the 


husband liked best, set out on her journey. 


region where the paper-plant grows thickest and where the 
way grows steep and sore. Moreover, here the snow 
began to fall, and here the paths were many, so that for a 
little while Ayame was bewildered and took the wrong 
road. But she went back patiently again, and yet again ; 
and by moonrise she was toiling up the path, never 
stopping for the fine snow that the rising wind was whirling 
into her face, or for the hollow sounds that shook the 
mountain side, and that tell the people of Suruga and Kai, 
the two provinces that Fuji-San overlooks, to remember 
that Fuji-yama is indeed a Mother of Fire, and that some 
day she will send fire and death and dolour down again 
upon the villages nestling at her feet. But of this Ayame 
took no heed, nor did she stay for aught till she reached 
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the ‘ praying-place,’ where a lip of rock overhung a square 
of carvings where flowers and birds, and beasts and men, 
were mingled in inextricable confusion : badger and hare 
and fox jostling Emma San and Inaré among boughs of 
plum and cherry, and tall stems of rice. In this place, 
Ayame San knelt down, closing her eyes because the fast- 
falling snow made her dizzy. 

‘Fuji,’ she said, ‘ Mother of Fire, Mother of Smoke— 
take pityon Gompachi. Take pity on me, that I may bear 
him other children; fair sons—and not another woman.’ 
Then she opened her eyes and looked round her with a 
quickening of fear in her white face. ‘Let my husband 
come to me soon, O Kwannon of the Thousand Hands,’ she 
cried, praying to another goddess than Fuji-San, ‘and O 
Jizo, lover of little children, let him come to me soon. 
But if Kwannon and Jizo heard, they made no haste to 
answer; and still Gompachi delayed. The curved lip of 
the rock sheltered Ayame a little from the fiercest of the 
storm, but before she had knelt an hour her silks were 
stiff with frost, and her dark head was white with snow. 

‘My knees are growing to the ground,’ she cried, when 
the hour of the snake (10 p.m.) was past. ‘ And Gom- 
pachi bade me kneel till he came. Kwannon, send my 
lord quickly now.’ But Kwannon did not hear or did 
not heed : and the hours wore on, and still the trembling, 
sobbing snowy figure knelt under the shadow of the great 
rock, staring up at the carven figures with dazed eyes. 
Presently the snow ceased falling, and the slender shaken 
figure lost its tremor, while the dark dazed eyes took light 
and gladness once more. 

‘Thou art coming, Gompachi, my heart,’ Ayame said, 
throwing her head back as she knelt the better to gaze up 
into the expected face. ‘I have waited long, and praying 
did not fence me from the cold, though I prayed hard. 
But now all is well: I thank Kwannon and Jizo, who sent 
thee to me—and Fuji the Mother. Lift me up in thine 
arms, my husband: I am stiff with cold.’ Then, as no face 
looked down into hers and no kind arms closed round her 
chilled body, a sudden shock of pain went through Ayame’s 
gentle heart. 

‘Ah, wouldst thou trick me?’ 
attempt at gaiety. ‘Useless, my heart, for I heard thy 
footsteps. Ah, do not hide from me long, Gompachi: I 


she said, with a piteous 


am tired and cold—and lonely. I am near to weeping, 


my heart; lift me up and comfort me. I shall bring thee 
sons, Gompachi —Jizo has heard me how hard I have 
prayed. Take me to thine arms, dear heart, I shall bring 
thee sons.’ So she cried between forced laughter and real 
sobbing, and only the snow answered, falling thick and 
soft on her upturned face. Ayame shut her eyes against 
the blinding whiteness, but she kept her position, and still 
the snow fell on her pleading lips instead of the kisses of 
Gompachi: and minute by minute her heart grew heavier 
within her. When it felt like a handful of frozen snow in 
her breast Ayame’s prayers ceased, though still she heard 
hazily the sound of approaching feet; and she put both 
hands against her heart, and swayed to and fro, dizzy with 
pain. The next moment she was lifted up as high as 
heaven; and the pain and blindness passed, and she awoke 
to find herself not in the arms of Gompachi, but lying on 
the breast of the goddess Kwannon, with the dark eyes of 
Jizo, lover of children and innocent folk, looking deep 
into hers. Gompachi, indeed, she had forgotten, which 
was well for her; for the moment which saw her wakening 
in heaven, saw on earth Gompachi giving marriage-gifts 
to his new wite, Ayonara, the fairest woman in Japan. 
And on the breast of Fuji-yama slept the earthly part of 
O Ayame San, and the snow covered it softly over, as it 
has covered over many another iris before and since. 
Nora Hopper. 
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DELLA HARDING 


, rarely has a less convincing play been produced at 

a leading London theatre than Sardou’s Delia Harding, 
and the wonder of it is that so intelligent a manager 
and playwright as Mr, Comyns Carr should have taken the 
trouble either to mount or adapt it, for it is hopelessly 
stagey and uninteresting. Sardou must have been not 
merely in what Cleopatra was pleased to call his ‘salad 
days,’ ‘ but green’ in the earliest days of his literary career 
when he strung together this singular collection of old- 
fashioned stage devices known in Parisian argot as vici//es 
Jicelles. Very obvious they are, and the characters introduced 
into this archaic domestic melodrama, are merely puppets, 
marionettes, without a spark of vitality in them to interest 
a modern audience only too familiar with their manners 
and their tricks. 
over confiding housemaid deposits two long expected 


When, in the presence of the villain, an 


letters on the table we all knew beforehand he would open 
and read at least one of them and everybody tittered when 
Mr. Mackintosh did precisely what he was expected to do, 
and so they did'when in the last Act Miss Terry as Delia 
poured an overdose of digitalis into a glass of port wine 
with a view of swallowing it herself and thereby ending her 
troubles and was interrupted by a.sudden invasion of her 
apartments by the aforesaid villain. Of course he swallowed 
the poison by mistake, and was ‘taken bad’ shortly after- 
wards, dans les coulisses, like the hero of a tragedy by 
Racine, and sent on, in the nick of time, a messenger with 
his dying confession, exonerating Delia from all the 
shameful accusations her enemies have heaped upon her. 
M. Sardou must have read Measure for Measure before he 
wrote Delia Harding, for his plot bears a suspicious resem- 
blance to that of Shakespeare’s noble drama. A good-for- 
nothing brother, to save his wretched neck, allows a foul 
calumny to sully the spotless reputation of his only sister. 
In a moment of drunken fury he has turned upon one 
Stanley French, whose Mephistophelean wiles have caused 
his ruin. He wounds him so seriously that he is believed 
to be dying. It would seem that, according to the laws of 
Caleutta, the fact that young Harding declared on oath 
that he saw French in his sister's apartments at an odd 
hour of the night or, perhaps better, early morning, is 
sufficient to exonerate him from the charge of attempted 
murder. Miss Harding corroborates his statements, and 
perjures herself to her own disadvantage the better to save 
him. Round this incident revolves the plot of the play. 
All the characters meet at Bellagio on the lake of Como, 
and a very unpleasant crew they prove to be. Miss Hard- 
ing has a rival in her affections for a certain young English 
gentleman she has met among the ruins of Pompeii, iv the 
person of a singularly disagreeable and venomous widow, 
one Mrs. Venables. 
lady forthwith sets to work to solve the ‘mystery’ which 
surrounds Miss Harding, and in this scheme she is aided 


Stung by jealousy this unpleasant 


by French who arrives just in time to do himself justice as 
a fine specimen of concentrated malice and villainy. Then 
all the rusty wires of antiquated melodrama are set in 
motion, and the game of intercepted letters and telegrams 
begins in earnest, to wind up with the orthodox triumph of 
virtue as impersonated by Miss Marion Terry and the con 
dign punishment of vice, as represented by Mr. Mackintosh. 
This able actor undertook to infuse something like a glow 
into the puppet called Stanley French but the said 
marionette was too much for him, and so he secon got 
entangled in its wires and other stagey mechanisms, and was 
consequently overthrown in the final contest at the most 
solemn moment of the catastrophe, amid ill-suppressed 
merriment. It was, however, a noble wrestle throughout, but 
that awful mannikin vanquished even the brilliant efforts of 
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one of the mostremarkable characteractors on our stage. Miss 
Dorothy Dorr too, a very handsome and very able actress, 
was in precisely the same plight throughout as poor Mr. 
Mackintosh. The character of Mrs, Venables is so abso- 
lutely untrue even to nature as represented on the stage, 
that the greatest actress who ever lived could have done 
nothing with it. She sneers at everything and everybody, 
even at her dinner, and in the last Act intrudes herself in 
a most offensive manner, when she is not wanted, to hurry 
on what she apparently believes to be the ruin of the rival 
she has only seen once in her life, who has been so ex- 
ceedingly obliging as to declare, throughout, her firm 
intention never to marry the particular object of Mrs. 
Venables’s passion—to wit, Mr. Fred Terry. ‘That Miss 
Dorr mistook the Comedy Theatre for the Adelphi, not to 
say the Elephant and Castle, is possibly less her fault than 
that of the manager, who chose a distinctly transpontine 
melodrama for the stage of a house he has hitherto asso- 
ciated with what certain critics term the ‘ progressive or 
literary drama.’ There was, to be sure, not much literature 
in A Leader of Men, but it was quite Shakespearean when 
compared to Delia Harding, and that is not saying much 
for it. ‘To return to theacting. If this play succeeds with 
the general public, and it may do so, it will be due to the 
grace and tact of Miss Marion Terry, who acts throughout 
with more than her usual reticence and charm. Rarely 
has she been seen to greater advantage, or has her con- 
summate art proved of greater service to her and to 
the management. Mr. Fred Terry as the lover—was 
Mr. Fred Terry as a lover. Only this time, he was 
rather more than usually in his Laertes frame of mind and 
method. He was distinctly ‘histrionic’ and ‘intense’ 
in his manner of demonstrating the ardour of his passion. 
Miss Rose Leclereq was a fashionable lady—et c'est (out 
dire. Nobody could have looked, dressed, or played the 
part better, only she had not a single clever thing to say. 
Mr. Cyril Maude was quite admirable as a smart baronet of 
nervous temperament, and an overweening fondness for 
mineral waters. The rest of the characters were mere 
shadows, who walked about and uttered a few platitudes 
and made themselves scarce long before the last Act, which 
was merciful. The scenery was worthy of the theatre, 
of Mr. Carr's well-known taste, and of Mr. Walter John- 
stone, who has never done anything better than these two 
lovely views of the Lake of Como. We fear, however, that 
beautiful scenery, an excellent company of players and 
very smart frocks, will not save the damaged reputation of 
Miss Delia Harding which was lost originally in Calcutta 
only to be irretrievably wrecked in Panton Street, 5.W, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Primrose Coppice, near Cowes, 19th April, 1895, 
My Dear Percy, 


I have left Bluffer and The Logs not, I confess, 
without regret, because his system of being at sea on land 
has many advantages, not the least of them being a 
thorough disregard for the conventionalities of life as 
endured by unamphibious mortals. At Bluffer’s one 
always looked at things from a nautical point of view and 
regarded time as a progression of ‘bells’ and ‘ watches’ 
combined—a union infinitely more harmonious than that 
of the House of Commons. Touching that august assembly, 
could anything be more absurd than the election of a 
Speaker by a majority of eleven and the carrying of a 
motion advocating; second, ballots in the constituencies 
under similar conditions? I have taken the trouble to look 
up the newspapers published at the various periods of the 
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retirement of the Speakers since the beginning of the 
century and have come to the conclusion that at least three 
working statesmen, of exceptional powers, have been lost 
to the country. A Speaker who is about to go ‘aloft ’ 
—I refer to the House of Lords, not to Heaven—is, 
according to the leader-writers of the day, a paragon of 
jurisprudence, a model of impartiality, a faultless adminis- 
trator of rules and regulations, a rare and unexampled 
compound of the serpent and the dove. How is it then 
that we relegate such exceptional personages to the office 
of a superior schoolmaster? Why should they not be kept 
for Cabinet Ministers instead of hiding their talents beneath 
the bushel horsehair of a Speaker’s wig? And again if a 


Speaker can be elected by the vote of the House of 


Commons, why not all the Ministers, one by one? Here 
indeed would be a chance for Ireland which nowadays 
rules England, Scotland, and Wales. If a Gully can be 
placed in the legislative pedagogue’s chair, why should not 
an enlightened assembly nominate a Healy to the Foreign 
Office, or a Sexton to the Admiralty? I present the idea 
to the Hibernian Board of Control in sure faith that such 
experienced wirepullers as Mr. T. P. O'Connor and other 
gifted political farmers will not be slow to recognise its 
value. As to Mr. Gully he reminds me of one Damocles, 
for he must be only too painfully aware that the sword of 
a General Election will swiftly and surely sever him from 
his present position. When he is elevated to the Peerage 
he should assume the title of Viscount Cormorant, for the 
cormorant is a bird with a ring round its neck content to 
fish for the advantage of others. 

If Sir Charles Scotter chose he could give a great fillip 
to Cowes without injuring the Joint Railways traffic with 
Ryde, and now that all the trooping business is to 
go on at Southampton, many mothers, sisters, cousins 
and aunts would be glad of an agreeable resting-place 
within convenient distance of the great docks, which 
are such thorns in the side of London and Liverpool. 
Meanwhile my compliments to Sir Charles and his col- 
leagues on the victory which they gained over the Man- 
sion House Association. Jealousy is an expensive 
luxury. Talking of railway companies, I cannot wholly 
commend those responsible for steam locomotion in the 
garden of England, though I cannot deny that business 
is conducted on distinctly affable principles. It is on 
record—doubtless fabulous—that the engine-drivers and 
guards have instructions to hail any persons seen in the 
fields within half a mile of the track and to wait for their 
approach ; but it is an absolute fact that on Firework 
Night some few years ago the stationmaster was unable to 
start the last train to Newport because all the porters were 
out looking at the prismatic glories provided by Mr. James 
Pain —the pyrotechnist, not the novelist. 

Yes, I know Darmstadt where the Queen is to meet the 
German Emperor and Empress and other members of her 
family. It is a somniferous ‘residenz’ town with a ten- 
dency to grow grass in the streets. Nevertheless the 
neighbourhood is charming, especially round about Jugen- 
heim where the princely Battenbergs were brought up and 
where the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha was betrothed 
to the daughter of the Czar, whose wife was a sister of the 
then Grand Duke. Kranichstein is another pretty hunting 
box where the wild boars are decimated annually from 
miniature forts towards which they are driven. The New 
Palace was built by our Queen for her daughter, Princess 
Alice of Hesse. It is not remarkable as a palace but 
infinitely preferable to the gloomy grand-ducal Schloss, 
in the picture-gallery of which there are as many sham 
old masters as could be found in Wardour Street Yet the 
capital of Hesse is greatly distinguished for strict Court 
ceremonial and bitterly resents any remarks on its dignity, 
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I remember once when my friend Mr, Beatty-Kingston 
threw off a chaffing and clever article in the D.T7., entitled 
‘Dulness at Darmstadt,’ the authorship was attributed to 
the English chargé d'affaires, now Sir Herbert Jerningham 
of Mauritius fame, and the rumour got to such prodigious 
dimensions that a denial of his supposed guilt was published 
in the Official Gazette and supplemented by a letter from 
Beatty-Kingston who had gone to Vienna. 

The Yankees have opened their racing campaign by 
carrying off the Crawfurd Plate at Newmarket with 
Eau Gallie, owned by Mr. F. Dwyer and Mr. R. Croker— 
nominally by the latter. Perhaps these gentlemen hope 
to repeat the coup made by Mr. Lorrillard and Mr. J. R. 
Keene with Iroquois and Foxhall. But the sensation 
near the Ditch was caused not by the American success 
but by the fact that the winner was ridden by a coloured 
jockey (Simms), whose short stirrups—so Cyrus B. Kirk 





writes to me—caused infinite amusement among the 
cognoscenti till they found that the ‘Christy Minstrel’ 
could make the pace and keep it up to the finish. Cyrus 
tells me that the sons of the Stars and Stripes did not fail 
to back their countryman to an extent which will be felt 
by our ‘bookmakers’ next Monday. 

I always like to hear of plucky people, and among them, 
1 imagine, must be reckoned Sir Harry and Lady Burrard. 
From various reasons this well-esteemed pair have ex- 
perienced severe monetary reverses, but, undismayed, 
they have entered into a new line of livelihood and taken 
Brynmynach Castle, at Barmouth, in North Wales, where 
they propose to entertain paying visitors. The enter- 
prise should certainly succeed. The host and_ hostess 
are popular members of society, Barmouth is a lovely 
spot, with a delightful temperature, the Merionethshire 
Golf Club has splendid links hard by, and yachting, 
boating and fishing are at hand. Moreover, Sir Harry 
is a practical gardener, and takes care that the pretty 
grounds are well looked after. And perhaps I had better 
mention that the terms of sojourn are most moderate, 
a matter not to be overlooked in these days of Jabez 
Balfours and Londonderry mines. 

I have only space left to record a little story which Bullwig, 
M.P., sends me from Oxford, where he is canvassing for 
Lord Valentia. Two political patriarchs of the baser sort 
were discussing the rival candidates, Said one, ‘ Why do 
these Orangemen come over to work for Lord Valentia ?’ 
Replied the other, ‘Silly loon, doan’t thee knaw that all 
the Oranges be grown in Valentia. That’s why.’ Trans- 
late this to your Grand Duke. He will remember Lord V. 
when he was over at the German manceuvres.—Yours ever, 

Hat (o’ rue Wynp). 


PIPES WITH THE PERSIAN PCETS 
Il, SADIE AND THE SIMPLER SCHOOL 


To how many Englishmen for whom India is, or has been, a 
pro‘essional home, will the following translation recall not only 
the original Persian text of the opening tale in the Gulistan, 
but the quaint figure of a turbaned Regimental Miinshi, nodding 
in his chair, and drowsily stimulating, between the nods, the 
more or less ready apprehension of the Farangi pupil at his 
side. In spite of the many forms in which the whole story has 
already appeared before the English reader, the narrative 
(4ikdyat) is so short, and the interspersed lines of poetry—in 
this case couplet (4é7¢) and distich (masnavi)—are so few 
that we venture to give an independent version, conscious that 
it can differ but little from one or more of those which have 
preceded it. The rhyming and non-rhyming couplets are 
shown as in the original : 

Narrative.—I have heard of a king who signified his wish 
that a prisoner should be put to death. The wretched man, in 
a state of hopelessness, speaking in the dialect which was 
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natural to him, began to abuse the king and to talk con- 
temptuously. For it has been said : 
He who for life no longer careth, 
Whate’er is in his heart, declareth. 
Arabic Couplet: 
When man is in despair, his tongue grows long ; 
So, when o’erthrown, the cat attacks the dog. 
Couplet : 
In danger’s hour, when none can help afford, 
The hand will grasp the point of sharp-edg’d sword. 
The king asked what he was saying. One of the Ministers, a 
man of kindly disposition, replied: ‘Oh, my master, he is 
quoting [the passage in the Kurin on] “‘ those who restrain their 
anger and forgive men.’’? The monarch had pity on him and 
abandoned the notion of shedding his blood. Another Vazir, 
opposed to the former, remarked : ‘It is not becoming in men 
of high position to speak aught but truth in the presence of 
kings. This man abused the king and spoke improperly.’ The 
sovereign was displeased at these words, and said, ‘ To me his 
falsehood is more acceptable than the truth which thou hast 
spoken, for that was in the spirit of conciliation; this is of 
malevolence —and wise men have said : 
A lie, to prudent counsel owing, 
Excels a truth, disturbance sowing.’ 
Couplet : 
He who presumes his task the Aiag to teach, 
Must cautious be the fitting ¢Azg to teach. 
This wise saying was inscribed on the portico of Faridun’s 
palace : 
Brother, the World will not for us endure ; 
Yet in the World’s Creator rest is sure : 
Nor think it will thy state for aye sustain; 
Like thee, full many it has reared and slain. 
When the pure soul to take its flight has need, 
Sit we on thrones or in the dust, what heed ? 


But in submitting a new version of an old tale we have a 
more important object in view than to certify verbal accuracy 
of rendering. \We would call attention to the circumstance 
that in the moral of the story is found the key-note of Persian 
character. Sadi has declared that the expedient lie is better 
than the inexpedient truth, and the principle involved in this 
declaration has been long since graven on the hearts of his 
countrymen, proving its active influence in innumerable in- 
stances and illustrations of every-day life. That which we call 
expediency is, it need scarcely be said, easily convertible into 
self-interest; and the ‘moral’ of the poet’s interpretation, 
questionable as it may be in its highest sense to the Christian 
moralist, soon degenerates into a vulgar practice of thick and 
thin falsehood. ‘Whata beautiful horse you are riding,’ is the 
remark of the English visitor to his Tehran native acquaint- 
ance, with whom he is taking his afternoon exercise. ‘It is 
yours, my friend, and shall be sent to your stables,’ is the 
immediate response ; but the promise is never fulfilled. ‘ Excel- 
lency, if you will get this little treaty signed and disposed of, 
I shall be truly indebted, is the request of the foreign diplo- 
matist, anxious to satisfy the requirements of his superiors at 
home. ‘ Fardé (to-morrow), Jnashallah, it shall be done,’ is 
the reply ; but the promised fardé has not arrived at the ex- 
piration of another three weeks. And so on throughout all 
classes. If the upper ten regard truth as a sign of defective 
education, the lower thousand consider it an unnecessary super- 
fluity. The Persian of the present day, as he was in Morier's 
time, and as he is now represented by the latest and ablest 
reporters, is the most accomplished of verbal romancers. ‘ IIs 
sont menteurs 2 l’excés,’ wrote Chardin in the seventeenth 
century ; while ‘ Splendide Mendax’ is the motto assigned to the 
IzAni by Curzon at the close of the nineteenth. The descrip- 
tion of Durante in Corneille’s Menteur, that ‘il peut te dire 
vrai, mais ce n’est pas son vice,’ applies at this hour to each 
individual of the Shah’s native subjec:s, with whom mendacity 
is a talent on the side of virtue, 

Shaikh Muslihud-did Sadi of Shiraz, is a poet whose works 
are more generally known in Europe and by Europeans, than are 
those of any of his fellow-countrymen. His style, if occa- 
sionally ornate, is seldom enigmatical, and when he descends 
to prose he is generally plain to simplicity. But he is a 
genuine poet, and although his verses do not mystify the 
reader with interlinear Sufii-ism, nor his dramatis personae 
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materially differ from ordinary men and women, he is a charm- 
ing companion for the European student of Persian, and more 
translatable tian the so-called mystics. Two of his works, the 
Gulistén and the Bustin, can boast, perhaps, a wider circula- 
tion out of Persia than can be claimed for any fellow /¢/térafeur 
of his country ; and in Persia itself they are quoted by natives 
of all ages and classes. In India, the Gulistdn has been for 
very many years not only the favourite, but the indispensable 
book in schools where the teaching of Persian is combined 
with the vernacular : and chests full of lithographed copies of 
the popular volume are disembarked at Karachi and other 
ports for despatch to up-country stations, much as casks of rum 
are introduced to the shores of Western Africa for the practical 
enrichment of .European vendors and the absolute demoralisa- 
tion of native buyers. But let us not degrade the c4-/ d auire 
of Sadi by continuing the comparison. No such vulgar offence 
as physical debasement by means of spirituous liquors can be 
set down at the door of our Shirazi songster, though he may 
have laid himself open, as we have shown, to censure for 
justifying his compatriots in a practice which, while wholly ia 
accordance with their idiosyncrasies, needs eradication rather 
than encourageinent. 

The fanciful titles, Gud/stin and Bishin, may be rendered as 
‘the place of flowers’ and ‘the place of fragrance’ respectively ; 
but the word gi// may also be used, in a particular sense, to 
mean the ‘rose’ Our pipe-awakened thoughts will continue 
to brood on the work bearing the first-named designation, of 
which we now take a seond extract. 

An avaricious rich man had a sick son. 
represented that, to hope for a cure from the Almighty, cither 
he should cause the whole of the Avda to b2 read through on 
the invalid’s behalf, or a sacrifice to be offered up. For a while 
he was absorbed in thought ; then he said: ‘ To read the Kunin, 
which is at hand, is the better course, because the flock is far 
away.’ On hearing this, a holy man remarked : ‘ He has deemed 
it preferable to read the Aur, because that is on the tip of his 
tongue, whereas money is in the depths of his soul.’ 


His well-wishers 


Distiches : To pay Religion’s due he will decline, 
Since with it he an offring must combine : 
Ask one dindr, he halis, in ass-like plight, 
Ask one A/ Hamad, an hundred he'll recite. 


No serious reader of the more popular Persian poets can well 
avoid noticing how commonly the satire of their writings is 
directed against professional teachers and lip-pro‘essors of reli- 
gion. The dimiér here signifies any coin or money contribution 
which the giver, like an ass floundering in the mud, hesitates to 
give ; while the A/ /famd (literally ‘ Prais2’), which is the title 
of the first and most frequently repeated chapter in the Aura, 
may be said to imply the letter without the spirit of prayer. Com- 
posed more than a century after Sadi, the odes of Hafiz breathe 
the like sentiments in a less palpable form. 

Independently of the prose Azhéya’ an 1 its accompaniments, 
there are also in the Gulistdn occasional pieces of poetry bear- 
ing the title of Ack iyat-¢-manziima, or ‘vecsified narrative. The 
following lines may be cited as a sample of these. They have 
a special interest from the direct allusion which they convey to 
the story of Joseph and his Brethren, as related in our ovn 
English version of the Bible. We reproduce then with but little 
deviation from the original. 


Thus they addressed the son-bereaved sage : 

‘Oh thou whose wisdom grows not dim with age, 
Thy lost one’s coat from Egypt thou could’st tell ; 
Why not have seen him, too, at Canaan’s well ?’ 
He said : ‘ My state is like the lightning’s light, 
Now it shines forth ; and now ‘tis gone from sight : 
At times, amid the heavens I find my seat ; 

At others, | am lower than my feet : 

Did the Darvish in one condition stay, 

From the two worlds he’d cast himself away.’ 


The meaning of the last couplet may not be quite clear. Ac- 
cepted as explained by Eastwick in his careful and scholarly, if 
uneven, version of the whole poem under notice, then fixity in 
one state and separation from the two worlds would indicate 
the means of attaining ‘re-union with the Deity.’ This is 
practically to reach the Sifi’s fourth and last stage of //akihat 
(truth). |e rs 
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CORRESPON DENCE 
EGYPT. No. 1 (1895) 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, \oth April, 1895. 


S1R,—Lord Cromer’s report on Egypt, its finances, adminis- 
tration, and condition, is now established as a hardy annual, 
but this year our Khedivial pruner has trimmed his narrative 
down to very modest dimensions. When first started (1890) 
the record ran to thirty-nine pages of foolscap size, but the 
pre-ent document only occupies fifteen. It is true there are 
aopendices by Public Works, Finance, and other officials 
bringing the number of folios up to thirty-one, but that is not at 
all the same thing. The concomitants may possibly be all that 
is admirable in the way of composition, but we prefer our 
Cromer undiluted: drut, as our friends over the water might 
possibly put it. He has a rarely forcible way of his own of 
expressing what he wants to say, and can turn a subject inside 
out in fewer words than many a writer who prides himse'f on 
syle. What, for instance, could be better than the exposi- 
tion he gives of the abominably intricate dwindling process to 
which the hard-earned surplus is subjec:ed before it reaches 
the Egyp.ian Treasury? Thanks to the fact that receipts and 
disbursements were both better than the estimate, the excess of 
revenue over expenditure at the end of 1894 was £E. 785,000, 
but by the time the ornamental gentlemen who preside over the 
Caisse de la Dette had done their fingering, a beggarly 
£E. 155,000 was all that remained as a ‘real available surplus.’ 

The entire history of Egyptian finance since 1882 is made 
so plain that the merest schoolooy could understand the figures, 
and yet the elucidation only occup:es a couple of pages or so. 
It would take a good deal more than the merest schoolboy to 
comprehend why these said figures are allowed to hold good, 
but thereby hang many tales. Lord Cromer, who ought to 
know, is of opinion that—‘It would lead to no practical result 
to discuss this question at length.’ He is quite right, prolonged 
remarks would only serve to increase the existing irritation. 
When Alexander cut the Gordian knot there were doubtiess 
counsellors who advised him to leave the wretched thing alone, 
and not break his fingers trying to undo it: but that, to borrow 
from Kipling, is another story. 

A surplus of £E. 785,000 is pretty good on a revenue of 
LE. 10,304,002, considering that agricultural depression was 
rampant all the time, and considering also that ‘towards the 
end of the year 1894, collections of land tax to the extent of 
Z£E. 245,000 were suspended.’ The pity of it is, though, that 
out of this magnificent saving there should be a sum of no less 
than £E. 630,000 which ‘cannot for one reason or another, be 
touched by the Egyptian Government.’ Alexander would soon 
have Jaid his hands on it; and likewise on the ‘redundant 
balances,’ in the shape of Reserve Funds, which are equally 
intangible for Egyptian purposes although in the aggregate 
they total up to the comparatively stupendous figure of 
LE. 4,127,000. 

It is not difficult to conjecture the unparalleled embarrassment 
and amazement of harassed exotic administrators condemned 
to manufacture permanent reform without straw, while enduring 
the tortures of Tantalus in the contemplation of an unattainable 
stack of most redundant dimensions, which but for their efforts 
would have no existence. Day and night do they strive and 
fight, whether A’Zamsin blow or Nile o’erflow, in the next-door- 
to-impossible task of building up an unmortared edifice, out of 
rather untrustworthy material, which shall nevertheless stand 
erect of its owa accord when the scaffolding is removed, and 
not crumble away into dust and ashes like Dead-sea fruit ; 
and all the time the millions essential to render their toil- 
ing and moiling of real avail are dangling uselessly out of 
reach, in the custody of a curious polysynthetical group with 
exalted, if not exaggerated, ideas of its own importance 
individually and collectively. 

Lord Cromer is very sound ia his views regarding the 
absolute necessity for maintaining the solvency of the Egyptian 
Treasury. ‘The commencement of a new floating debt is 
above all things to be avoided.’ Our British administrators 
must grin and bear it, waile waiting as patiently as may be for 
better times. Like honest men they would, of course, sooner 
be up and doing, bat all the same the fact remains that 
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through their doz-in-the-mangerness, the Powers are simply 
prolongisg the duration of all British appointments under the 
Egyptian Government. 

The changes that have taken place in the organisation of the 

Minis‘ry of the Interior may perhaps work well eventually ; 
time alone can tell. The English Inspector-General of Police 
has been abolished, and an English adviser, without executive 
functions, has been substituted for him. Theoretically this 
arrangement does not strike one as sound, but perhaps it may 
succeed practically. In Egypt things are not always what they 
seem. An esseatial feature of the new scheme is the rendition 
of power to mudirs. This is distinctly bad and indefensible. 
The-e mudirs were at the bottom.of all the mischief in the old 
days, and they still resemble the leopard. Of course with good 
mudirs the adm‘nistration of the country would go on wheels. 
A pwternal and benevolent mudir, whose only thought was for 
the welfare of his mudiriyeh, is an admirable conception, but 
unfortunately he does not exist in the country among the o!d 
gang, anithere has not yet been time for the education and 
training of anew gang. As long as the policemen were under 
an Englishman the mudirs could not do much harm, but row 
that the latter have the power once more it is not at all likely 
that they will resist temo‘ation. The fact that the change was 
efec'ed ‘ without any great perturbation in the provinces’ does 
not mean much. Cen'uries of oppression have rendered the 
Jellata damb anima', but he is sharp enough to recognise a 
prick when he sees it, and to avoid kicking against it. Could 
we reach his thoughts, however, we should probably find that 
he views the rehabilitation of his ancient enemy with feel- 
ings of distrust and abhorrence, if not of de:pa‘r. In con- 
clusion, it is satisfactory to know that, apart from the 
accvmulations in the Caisse, ‘ £E. 300,000 a year exist, which, 
in case of need, could be sacrificed without financial equilibrium 
being seriously endangered :’ and also that, in the opinion of so 
competent a judge as our Consul-General, ‘ Nothing has as 
yet happened to inspire doubts as to the continued solvency of 
the Ezyptian Treasury.’—I am, etc., PYRAMID. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY 


The Last Abbot of Glastonbury and His Companions. By 
FrRANcIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D. London: Simpkin 
Marshall. 


Those who have read Father Gasquet’s brilliant book on 
Henry VIII. and the monasteries will expect to find a well-told 
tale in the present volume. Nor will they be disappointed. Father 
Gasquet’s theme is the tragic end of the three great mitred Abbots 
of Glastonbury, of Reading and of Colchester, who were hanged 
by Henry VIII. close by their own monasteries, the scene of 
their greatness, four encourager les autres. He tells the story 
with great skill and liveliness, a liveliness largely due to the 
party feelings which he infuses into the story, and his desire to 
blacken Henry VIII. and his Minister, Thomas Cromwell, 
and the rest of the Protestants, while exalting the virtues of 
the blessed Fisher, the blessed Thomas More and other good 
Catholics. But we confess to feeling that the strength of lan- 
guage is a little out of proportion to the matter in hand when 
we hear @ fropos of the words ‘Papal supremacy’ that from 
them as commonly used ‘there is a wide step to the appre- 
hension, then none too common, of the living truths they 
express, and a yet further step to that intense personal realisa- 
tion which makes these truths dearer to a man than life.’ To 
talk of the power of an Italian bishop to give away bishoprics 
in England, to tax the English clergy, to pack the cathedral 
churches with his nominees and enable kings to marry their 
deceased brothers’ wives, in language which would be appro- 
priate to the highest mysteries and central doctrines of the 
Christian faith, shows a certain want of balance of mind which 
rather destroys the credit of the writer. The fact is that 
Father Gasquet has some difficulty with these particular heroes. 
Sir Thomas More, who persecuted others for putting into 
practice opinions not half so ‘advanced’ as those he himself 
expressed in the Utopia, at least was a consistent martyr: and 
died because he absolutely refused to acknowledge the King’s 
headship of the Church vice the Pope discharged. So did the 
enthusiastic Carthusians. 

But Richard Whiting,the last Abbot of Glastonbury, like Hugh, 
last Abbot of Reading, and nearly all the heads of the monas- 
teries of the older orders made no more scruple in acknowledg- 
ing the Royal supremacy, than did the secular clergy, who had 
for centuries protested against Papal tyranny and oppression. 
Father Gasquet argues that the oath acknowledging the 
Royal supremacy might have seemed not inconsistent with 
the Papal supremacy. He gives the terms of the oath him- 
self. ‘That they would ever hold the King to be head of the 
Church of England, that the Bishop of Rome, who in his oaths 
usurped the name of Pope and arrogated to himself the 
primacy of the most High Pontiff, had no more authority and 
jurisdiction than other Bishops of England, or elsewhere, in their 
dioceses.’ It surely was impossible to put the thing much 
straighter. If Abbot Whiting managed to swallow the oath 
with some secret salve to his own conscience, that in doing so 
he was not denying the Papal and asserting the Royal supre- 
macy, the Reformers would appear to have had just cause for 
their accusation that Papists were not to be trusted who ‘ speak 
one thing with their mouths and another with their hearts.’ 
Does Father Gasquet approve of the great Euripidean saying, 
which was regarded even by ‘lying Greece’ as the height of 
duplicity : ‘ The tongue has sworn, the heart remains unsworn ’? 

There is, however, not the least evidence that these Abbots 
took the oath in any such non-natural sense, nor that they 
ever made any public protest against the supremacy, nor that, 
in fact, they were executed for asserting the Papal against the 
Royal supremacy. It is, indeed, most probable that they were 
executed for some private conversations, in which things were 
said, or alleged to be said, against the Royal supremacy, which 
in those times were held to constitute treason in tailors and 
cobblers as well as in bishops and abbots, In the case 
of the Abbot of Colchester the evidence is preserved. It 
consists of statements of neighbours and others, that the Abbot 
‘respired against the King’s miajesty’s supremacy’ and 
approved of the doings of ‘the Northern lads’—Ze. of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace—and said that ‘the northern men 
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desired nothing of the King but that they might have delivered 
into their hands Cranmer, Audley (Chancellor), and Cromwell,’ 
and that then the Abbot said, ‘ Would to God that the northern 
men had them for, then we should have had a merry world, for 
they were three arch-heretics.’ Whether true or false, this 
was no doubt the sort of evidence produced. In all three cases, 
undoubtedly, the real offence was that they refused to surrender 
their abbeys to the Ring, and it was the suppression of the 
abbeys, not the Royal supremacy, which really moved them. 
That their execution was a judicial murder there is small doubt 
iust as much as was that of Ridley and Latimer afterwards. In 
those days men carried on their political or religious discussions 
by beheading, hanging, and burning. Wiser in our generat on, 
we content ourselves with calling names and counting votes. 
3ut we fear that the three abbots cannot be exalted into very 
high martyrs, when they were content to accept the Royal 
supremacy and deny their Holy Father, the Pope until the Royal 
supremacy took the unpleasant form of robbing them of power, 
position, and property, and turning them adrift on the world as 
priestly pensioners without benefices. 

Father Gasquet, by the way, in his anxiety to prove that 
Henry did everything illegally, when, in truth, the worst part 
of his proceedings was that they were conducted with exces- 
sive punctiliousness in matters of legal form, falls into a serious 
error as to the mode of trial. ‘According to all law,’ he 
says, the abbots ‘should have been arraigned before Parlia- 
ment, as they were members of the House of Peers, but no 
such Bill of Attainder was ever presented, and in fact the 
execution had taken place before the Parliament came 
together. Here is a double blunder. An arraignment has 
nothing to do with a Bill of Attainder. A Bill of Attainder is 
a legislative proceeding, which goes through exactly the same 
stages as any other Bill in Parliament, and needs no arraign- 
ment. In point of fact, the abbots were duly arraigned before 
a jury of their countrymen; of that there is evidence, and 
that was the legal mode of trying spiritual peers. ‘ Appeals 
in Parliament,’ or the trial of peers by peers, were abolished in 
the first year of Henry IV., and the Lord Steward’s Court 
erected. But spiritual peers were never tried in the Lord 
Steward’s Court. The Bishop of Carlisle was tried for treason 
shortly after the erection of the Court, pleaded not guilty, and 
was found guilty by a common jury before a commission of 
oyer and terminer in the usual way. He asserted, indeed, his 
freedom, as a bishop, from trial by any lay court: but he never 
claimed privilege of peerage, and said that if the justices told 
him he must accept the verdict of the jury he would accept 
it. An abbot could certainly not claim the privilege of the 
peerage where a bishop could not, and the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury was properly tried before a Somerset jury in his own 
county. Father Gasquet asserts his belief that ‘there was 
no trial of the abbot at Wells. The sentence passed on 
them in London was probably furnished to the jury there 
but there is nothing to show that it was asked to find 
any verdict.’ This is truly preposterous. He tells us that 
witnesses were produced, ‘tenants and others ;’ and that 
Henry VIII. and Cromwell were skilled in packing juries. 
To suppose that they went to all the trouble of summoning 
a jury and producing evidence, and then took no verdict, 
merely because the record of it is not forthcoming, shows a 
want of judgment on matters of fact and law that renders 
suspect any other inference or conjecture he may make. 


MORE SEA-POWER 


Britain and Her Rivals in the Eighteenth Century, 1713-1789. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. London: Innes. 


As if the influenza were not enough we are now undergoing 
a severe epidemic of ‘Sea-Power:’ but perhaps the one 
corrects the other, for, in the nature of things, this breezy 
subject ought to be eminently bracing. Captain Mahan has a 
good deal to answer for. He is rapidly creating an historical 
school. Probably Professor Seeley set the American officer 
thinking of the thesis which he has so ably expounded ; then 
Captain Mahan, beyond doubt, suggested Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
clear and thoughtful essay on the development of ‘ British 
Dominion in India ;’and all the three taken together have 
inspired Mr. Arthur Innes for the task which he has just carried 
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out with considerable success. One cannot but insinuate, ever 
so gently, that the importance to England of the command of 
the sea during her struggle for empire is a trifle obvious and has 
not altogether escaped the notice of historians prior to Captain 
Mahan’s heaven-sent revelation. However, the latest idea, if 
apt to be exaggerated, is nevertheless a sign of grace ; the more 
we Britons realise that our salvation floats upon the ‘great 
waters,’ the less likely are we to fall victims to the pestilent 
heresies of the ‘ Little Englander.’ 

It is curious that, while the literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has received of late special and almost excessive attention, 
the history of the same epoch is possibly, as Mr. Innes remarks, 
to ordinary readers the least familiar of all periods of English 
history. Yet the interval between the close of the Marlborough 
campaigns at the Treaty of Utrecht in 1714 and the beginning 
of the Napoleonic war at the French Revolution ought to be 
full of the most intense interest to Englishmen. If there was 
not the ‘pageantry and picturesqueness’ of earlier times, if 
the constitutional problem had been settled by the Jacobite 
collapse in the ’Fifteen, nothing, surely, appeals more strongly 
to the patriotic imagination than the foundation of the Indian 
Empire by a few determined men of genius, and, in the west, the 
establishment of a secure Colonial Empire in America by the 
expulsion of the French. Arcot, Plassey, Quebec, one would 
think, are names to conjure up associations of the most stirring 
kind. There are signs that the singular ignorance displayed 
by the ‘general reader’ on the subject of the beginnings of 
British rule in India is giving place to clearer ideas. Sir 
Alfred Lyall has done much to point the way, and the series 
of ‘ Rulers of India’ has brought home to many the nature and 
conditions of our Eastern empire. Mr. Innes’s book will still 
further help to banish all excuse for ignorance or indiffer- 
ence. It covers the great period of our imperial expansion 
without neglecting the influence of events nearer home. He 
has not merely carried out the ideas suggested by Sir John 
Seeley—to whose memory he wishes his book to form a 
iribute—and the naval views emphasised by Captain Mahan: 
he has also made full use of Mr. Lecky’s history; and his 
account of domestic affairs, of Scotland and Ireland, of the 
two Jacobite risings, and of the European relations indicated 
by the Family Compacts, the Austrian Succession and the 
wars of Frederick the Great, is marked by clear insight and 
careful use of the best authorities. Clearness is, indeed, the 
Jeading characteristic of the work, and in a book which does 
not pretend to be be more than a summary of facts already 
established clearness is the most essential quality. The chief 
faults we have to find with Mr. Innes are a jerkiness of style— 
due to an abnormal affection for short sentences— and a habit 
of stating effects and conclusions ‘first,’ ‘secondly, and 
‘thirdly, which reminds one of the notes and analyses of an 
experienced ‘coach.’ Those very faults in the matter of style, 
however, may be regarded as virtues from the point of view 
of the student who is chiefly ambitious to get facts and 
inferences clearly fixed in his head, and for examination pur- 
poses Mr. Innes’s method leaves little to be desired. As a 
text-book of a most important period and a convenient 
summary cf the results of many larger and more ambitious 
works, Brita‘n and her Rivals may be strongly recommended. 
It will prove extremely useful to the ordinary reader and ought 
to take a prominent place in school teaching. 


AN AUSTRALIAN POLITICIAN 


A Memoir of George Higinbotham. By EDWARD B. Norris. 
London: Macmillan. 


An English critic of a biography of the late Chief Justice of 
Victoria occupies a delicate position, While his view of the 
political questions which at various times have agitated the 
colony is likely to be more impartial than that of a native of 
that part of the Empire, he is liable to fall into the mistake 
of failing to appreciate the standard naturally adopted by a 
Victorian in considering the career of a fellow-colonist. A 
comparison of a successful and highly respectable colonial 
politician to Bayard, Sir Philip, Pascal, and Francis Horner 
is apt to seem something more than ‘exaggerated, as Mr. 
Norris considers it, toan English reader; while an opinion 
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that ‘there may in other worlds where not evil but good is 
dominant be many such paragons and many Koh-i-noors, 
but on this planet such specimens of sweetness and light 
rarely read their history in a nation’s eyes,’ etc. etc., is surely 
more characteristic of Bengal than Victoria. The English 
public, however, knows how to discount such expressions 
of the enthusiasm of a vigorous young community, and 
they will only recall to them the fact that the Australians 
have as yet, happily, passed through no crisis demanding 
political gifts of a more than commonplace order. Mr. Norris’s 
work contains, however, more serious defects than the insertion 
of passages such as those we have quoted. Mr. Higinbotham’s 
career is certainly worthy of being recorded, but to quote 
speeches verbatim—one of the reports occupying no less than 
twenty-eight pages out of a total of a little more than two 
hundred—to set out official letters and minutes in full, and to 
leave the panegyrics of unnamed friends unedited, is apt to drive 
even the most conscientious reader into skipping and, in the 
end, to leave many important matters unexplained. The history 
of the early days of Victorian politics is important, but the 
present biography, while it deals almost exclusively with the 
political life of its subject, leaves gaps in that history which 
make the whole nearly unintelligible. 

Mr. Higinbotham’s career as a politician lasted from 1861 to 
1874, and he will be remembered chiefly as a supporter of the 
claims of the Assembly against the Council, and as an opponent 
of all the ways of the Colonial Office. When Attorney-General 
in 1865 he was responsible for the tacking of a Tariff Bill, which 
laid the foundation of the protective system of Victoria, to an 
Appropriation Bill. The result was a deadlock; fortunately the 
Administration ran easily enough to enable the Colony to sur- 
vive the inability of the Government to pay its servants in any 
legal way. But even admitting tacking to be a constitutional 
device, it seems to have been used recklessly and unnecessarily ; 
and it was not inappropriate that one who was in part responsible 
for such a proceeding should afterwards have felt himself 
obliged to retire from public life owing to obstruction practised 
by his friends. The opposition to the Colonial Office was a 
more serious matter. That Office may have been more blind to 
the just claims of the Colony than was wise ; but to refuse to 
send representatives to the meeting which founded the Royal 
Colonial Institute, in a speech in which he pointedly refers to 
England as a foreign country, and to discuss the advisability of 
a cessation of diplomatic relations with the mother country, can 
hardly have made Mr. Higinbotham appear a reasonable man to 
English officials. Nor did it improve matters to refer to a chief 
clerk in the Colonial Office as ‘a person named Rogers’ or toa 
late Secretary of State, formerly Mr. Vernon Smith, as a man 
whose ambition it was to ‘change his patronymic.’ In later 
days, when no longer a politician, Mr. Justice Higinbotham 
found Sir Henry Holland amenable to more reasonable 
language and arguments, and indeed effected a change in 
the instructions to Governors which formerly constituted a 
constant ciuse of complaint. 

An advocate of religious education, Mr. Higinbotham found 
education in theColony in the hands of numerous equally endowed 
sects. The terms in which he described them may have some- 
thing to do with the refusal of the leaders of the Church of 
England party and the Roman Catholics to agree to the com- 
promise which he suggested as to religious teaching, but there 
is no reason to doubt the terms he proposed were reasonable in 
themselves and offered in a judicious spirit. At any rate he had 
to give way to the establishment of a perfectly secular system 
of State instruction He was apparently converted to Protection 
early in his career, and seems in fact to have lacked sufficient 
independence to stand up against any popular movement; so 
we find him an advocate of local option and, even when a judge, 
a subscriber to the maritime strike in Australia and the great 
dockers’ strike in London. He did excellent work in the con- 
solidation of the Colonial Statutes. His friends described him 
as an optimist in judging other men’s actions, and indeed he 
always seems to have thought the best of anybody who did not 
disagree with him. That a man of high moral character, con- 
siderable learning and great public spirit, as Mr. Higinbotham 
certainly was, should devote himself to colonial politics is no 
doubt to be desired: but we fear that his biography will prove 
to most of its readers that Australia has not yet produced a 
politician approaching anywhere near to a statesman. 
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1, One Never Knows. By F.C. PHitirs. Ward & Downey. 

. Transplanted Manners. By EvizABETH E. EVANS, Son- 
nenschein. 

3. Both Worlds Barred. By SYDNEY KEEN. Unwin. 

. His Last Amour. By MONOPOLE. Digby. 

5: The Queen’s Scarlet. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Cassell. 

6. On the Eve. By IVAN TOURGENIEFF. Translated by 
CONSTANCE GARNETT. Heinemann. 

7. What Gold Cannot Buy. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. White. 

8. Mount Despair. By DAVibD CHRISTIE MURRAY. Chatto. 
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1. Mr. Philips in One Never Knows is in some ways at his 
best. That is, although no one would say that the book was 
particularly agreeable or took a particularly cheerful view of 
life, on the other hand no one could say that it is dull or weak, 
The scenes of theatrical life are, of course, admirably and 
brightly sketched ; while the ‘society’ passages are treated 
with the lightest and truest touch. The people one meets in 
them, for instance, the Duke of Bastellion and his niece, Lady 
Rose le Brun, are not precisely engaging ; and, indeed, Lady 
Rose is, so to speak, the villain of the piece, but her character is 
admirably if relentlessly drawn. And then it must be admitted 
that it is always pleasing to meet a novelist who never makes a 
slip in ‘courtesy titles’ or in manners. It is to be doubted 
whether Lord Sidney le Brun’s character is well put together 
enough to match fitly that of the scheming woman, who ends 
by making him her husband. Nemo refente etc. is perhaps a 
somewhat musty proverb, but it is highly respectable ; and it 
is surely a novelist’s business to mark the fine degradations of 
descent by which a pleasant young man, who begins by doing 
a weak and even cowardly thing in allowing his wife to incura 
moment’s suspicion of being his mistress, and ends by becoming 
the most detestable and degraded of brutes. ‘The transition as 
shown to us in One Never Knows is too rash and unadvised. 
A writer of Mr. Phil'ps’s artistic instincts and knowledge of 
many men and cities must surely have noticed a certain set of 
busts of Nero in the Louvre, and he might have taken a lesson 
from the subtle changes for the worse that run through the series. 
One can quite imagine the le Brun of the early chapters sinking 
to living on the money that his wife makes by going back to 
the burlesque stage, but between that and the slough of 
brutality into which he sinks almost immediately afterwards 
there is a gulf which should have been bridged over wiih a more 
delicate art. On the other hand the characters of Hugh 
Forrester and Lady Sidney le Brvn are thoroughly agreeable, 
and thoroughly well worked out. There may be a good many 
readers who will object to Lady Sidney permitting herself to be 
thought guilty when she is not so, and to Forrester’s suggesting 
this course to the woman for whom he has a chivalrous love in 
order that they may marry after Lord Sidney has got his 
divorce: but there was certainly no other way out of the diffi- 
culty unless Mr. Philips had killed le Brun by a convenient 
accident. It remains to add that the picture of life at Cape 
Town is excellent, and that the dialogue, bright and natural 
throughout, is frequently epigrammatic without effort. 

2. The manners observed by Miss Evans with so much 
prolixity and minuteness are of Transatlantic origin. This is 
so far satisfactory, as in spite of some painful home-truths on 
the rudeness and snobbishness of the Britisher, whom it is 
evident that this ‘unspoiled child of the Great Republic’ can 
hardly abide, her strictures are finally concentrated on the 
outrageous freedoms of such American citizens as Miss Jessie 
Baxter, who pursues a married Count with remarkable open- 
ness of purpose, and Mr. Montague, whose business appears to 
be the seduction of every good-looking woman he happens to 
meet. The book takes the form of an informal journal of 
events in the Pension Irgwendo, and the author exhibits a 
persevering attachment to other people’s business which is 
perhaps a national trait. Poor lady, she is ill rewarded by 
becoming the confidante and catspaw of the wily Montague, 
until she is constrained to exclaim, ‘I am not proud, but | 
do consider myself rather too good to serve as “mother of the 
maids” to Mr. Montague’s harem.’ We cannot think the 
unpleasant subject-matter of this odd book js atoned for by any 
grace of style or literary value. 
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3. Mr. Sydney Keen’s book has iittle plot, less style, and 
no interest whatever. The hero, whom the author with 
gratuitous cruelty has weighted with the name of Dlear, was 
a minister in a Scotch village. May all who love J. M. Barrie 
and his Little Minister forgive Mr. Keen his wanton intrusion 
into the field sacred to Gavin Hamilton! For some reason or 
other the minister made an enemy who moved Heaven and 
Earth, including the Presbytery, to get him turned out of the 
manse. He succeeded mysteriously, since only ten out of about 
seventy voted for his expulsion. So Dlear (the name is bad 
enough to write—but just try to pronounce it! ) was turned out 
and took to materialism, as soberer folk to drink. But no one 
seems to have been able to do him good at any price, and his 
materialistic friends deserted him in due season. Then it 
occurred to him that, from the utilitarian point of view, he had 
better resume his old Christian beliefs. We don’t quite under- 
stand how this trick is done, only Dlear was conjurer enough 
for ‘hat, any way. So he resumed Christianity and went to 
look up Lucy, an old sweetheart of his. He did not find her, but, 
on finding her gravestone, he fell a victim to a very natural annoy- 
ance. ‘His right temple struck against the sharp granite kerb. 
The blood dyed his yellow hair. And he lay senseless.’ ‘ What 
if she who had nightly cried herself to sleep through grief for him 
absent had received the permission of kind heaven to return to 
her grave that snowy night to tell him she hadn’t forgot (!) 
him?’ If she had not forgotten him she was the only person 
to whom that course of conduct would not appear desirable. 

4. The careful critic, warned by recent fictional catastrophes, 
naturally conceals a volume bearing such a title and super- 
scription in, say his collar drawer, until such time as the house- 
hold and the jeune personne have retired to bed. His Last 
Amour—the title is suggestive not to say vulgar, and under the 
glittering pseudonym of Monopole we naturally seek for one 
who has looked upon the wine when it sparkled ; who has 
drunk deep drafts of life’s most fascinating vices. In opening 
such a volume it is only natural that the hand of the most 
hardened critic should tremble. If Monopole should bea lady! 
What vistas are opened up by such a thought! Monopole 
might be a lady, we think as we close the book, or perhaps a 
housemaid. But whether a he or a she or an it, Monopole is 
very young and rather foolish. We have all the stock characters 
of the penny novelette—the wicked Duke (whose son is an 
Earl)—the fraudulent estate agent—the innocent maiden whose 
coquetry suggests the area steps—the true lover whose counter- 
feit presentment is on view in many a barber’s window, all these 
we have, and they are as unnatural as ever. The higher their 
social grade the longer words do they use. The heroine 
‘exclaims loudly’ to the wicked Duke, ‘I will strike you if you 
dare to molest me,’ by which small quotation the initiated will 
no doubt know her. The book is, however, quite harmless so 
long as the reader keeps in mind Monopole’s obvious ignorance 
of that aristocratic world in wh'ch these characters are made 
to move. 

5. Mr. Fenn is much himself in a lively story of soldiering in 
peace time, the Jast resort of the unlucky Sir Richard Frayne, 
who runs away from his military tutor’s under the impression 
that he has killed his rascally cousin Mark, and will be tried 
for manslaughter. ‘ Dick Smithson’ joins the band, and of course 
the wicked cousin, who has succeeded to the title, turns up as 
a supercilious subaltern. Some fun is extracted from Jerry, a 
faithful soldier servant, and from the harassed drill sergeant, a 
‘lump of smartness,’ but obese, who tries to reduce his girth by 
playing the bombardon. This worthy’s portra't forms a pathetic 
illustration. We congratulate the veteran author on a return to 
his ‘ earlier manner.’ 

6. The fact that the casual reader will probably prefer 
On the Eve to any of Tourgenieft’s novels is doubtless due to 
the excellent translation provided by Mrs. Constance Garnett. 
From beginning to end there is not a trace of the grammar or of 
the dictionary. The book reads like an original story, written in 
excellent English. We congratulate Mrs. Garnett very heartily 
on the great improvement in her style. On the Eve is perhaps 
the least Russian of all the author’s works—as he himself is the 
least Russian of all Slav writers. Penetrated and inspired by 
the spirit of French art, Tourgenieff yields far less than his 
brethren to the passion for family history and tedious discursive- 
ness which mars the greatest Russian fiction. And inthis book, 
especially, there is nothing redundant. The central idea is 
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never lost sight of, the characters are distinct, definite, and life- 
like, each having the convincing charm of a perfect portrait. 
The drawing of Shubin is particularly admirable, but in such 
a gallery it is invidious to single out special pictures for praise. 
The hero, Insarov, is exactly what he should be, and not at all 
what Mr. Garnett, in an unnecessary and tedious introduction, 
apolozises for his being. This introduction, by the way, is 
inept as well as tedious, and we would advise Mrs, Garnett for 
the future to write her introductions for herself. The idea of 
printing at the beginning of the book a list of the characters is 
an excellent one. For Russians have so many names, by 
which they are indifferently called, that without some such 
finger-post the poor English reader is at a loss. 

7. This book is only remarkable for its singular likeness to 
countless other works of fiction. It is, indeed, sufficiently 
bright, pleasant and wholesome, while it is written with the ease 
that comes from long practice. But the fundamental idea of 
the son of an aristrocratic mamma, who displeases her by a 
mésalliance and that mésalliance herself taking the maternal 
heart by storm in the 7é/e of her paid companion, is so time- 
worn and familiar that the reader will repeatedly be tempted to 
cry out ‘ Here we are again’ on recognising one familiar friend 
after another. Beyond this the book is entertaining enough 
and has a sufficiency of cheerful sentiment to satisfy most 
readers. When it is added that it is all contained in two hun- 
dred and ninety-six pages of large print, it will be seen that 
IVhat Gold Cannot Ruy is short as well as sweet. 

8. Fora good steady magazine story, commend us to Mr, 
Christie Murray. If his short tales are seldom of brilliant 
merit, they are always readable and never dull, except when 
he writes about Australia, and then one must obviously blame 
the material, and not the workman. The title story is 
Australian, and is—need we add ?—the least attractive of the 
collection. ‘A Trick with a Cherry’ is the most common- 
place. ‘The Ghost’s Opera’ commands interest, if not belief. 
There is the making of real tragedy in ‘ After the Fact, but Mr. 
Christie Murray has not quite succeeded in drawing out the 
fine possibilities of the plot. Theosophic tricks and manners 
are satirised rather amusingly in ‘The Fleshly Raiment.’ The 
gem of the book, however, is undoubtedly ‘A Day in the 
Country.’ Here we have gentle humour and undoubted pathos 
wrought in a quiet-hued fabric that soothes and pleases. A 
good book, in fine, wherewith to break the monotony of a 
journey by train. 


FATAL BOOKS 


Books Fatal to their Authors. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., 
F.S.A. London: Stock. 


This is a small book—a volume of the Book Lover's Library 
—but it contains the proceeds of much curious research. Mr 
Ditchfield divides his subject systematically, according to the 
various matters treated thus unfortunately by the several 
authors ; and we perceive, without surprise, that the majority 
of those who perished by the literary work of their own hands 
were martyrs in a religious cause. Of theological authors there 
were many victims. ‘ Oh that mine enemy would write a book ! ’ 
—for did the enemy but write a book, it was a hard matter if in 
the days and with the methods of the Inquisition one could not 
torture its sense to his undoing. ‘ Undoing’ is sufficient for 
Mr. Ditchfield’s purpose. His epithet ‘fatal’ does not of 
necessity mean lethal—though generally, directly or indirectly, 
it came to that. There is pleasantly playful writing in Mr. 
Ditchfield’s preface which gives promise—well redeemed 
of dreadful topics touched with a light humour. For of course 
the topic is dreadtul—as the prospect is dreadful—of being burnt 
alive on top of your books. However conscious you may be 
that the fate is deserved by your creations, you would never 
bring yourself to believe that your creative hand deserved such 
treatment. There are occasions, nevertheless, when one could 
wish that such powerful deterrents as the stake or the axe 
existed as a check on the cacoethes scribendi of to-day. 

3efore the liberty of the Press was general in Europe, a man 
who had a desire to publish aught that might not please a 
despotic king, or that the Order of Jesus might use asa handle 
to his undoing—and what would that Order not turn to such a 
use ‘—commonly repaired to the publishers at Amsterdam, 
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whence many books fatal to their authors issued. Many such 
books were produced, says Mr. Ditchfield, by men who were 
earnest and honest seekers for that elusive quality called truth— 
and unjustly suffered for it at the hands of zealots. Of this 
number were Molinos, the Quietist, William Tyndale, Savonarola, 
Abelard and a host of others. In the list of the martyrs in 
science and philosophy the names of Galileo and of Giordano 
Bruno are perhaps the most eminent. The historian whose 
history did not fit the views of the then present authorities, did 
not escape ; and it is but natural that he who would meddle with 
such matters as contemporary politics and criticise politicians 
in power should have paid the penalty. A most charming fate 
was meted to one Theodore Reinking, a Dane, for criticising 
Denmark’s conquerors, the Swedes. The alternative was offered 
him of losing his head or eating his book. Heroically he chose 
the latter course, and having converted his book into a sauce 
swallowed it and lived. The culinary process is not described, 
but doubtless we have not retrograded in that matter; and 
should we succeed in bringing home a much-regretted exile 
from his sojourn in Argentina we may hope for even newer 
lights on the cooking of books. It is a wonder that this course 
of making a writer eat a sample of his work has not been more 
generally enforced. If the writer himself succeeded in digesting 
it, that feat might be taken as some warranty of its innocuousness 
to the systems of reviewers and other possible readers! Our 
author puts on record books that have caused their readers’ 
deaths, ‘ of spleen ;’ one can believe it well, but the effect is not 
generally so severe. Among satirical writers Defoe, by virtue of 
his earlier works, is grouped; and we have to thank the 
severity of the persecution they entailed for Robinson Crusoe. 
Would a little drastic treatment perchance lead some of our 
present writers to change their style—and to the same tune? 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope. The sad story of the effect 
on Keats’s too sensitive nature of the savage onslaught of the 
* Blackwood’ reviewer is not omitted. It will surprise many to 
learn that Fénélon’s delightful 7¢/émache brought sad sorrow 
on its author. It is tantalising to find that certain publishers, 
in happier days, have been ruined by the risks they have 
incurred in publishing the unsuccessful folios of old authors 
(they have learned much since then), but it is a sad grief to read 
that poor Mr. Strutt, whose English Sports and Pastimes have 
given pleasure to many readers, should himself have died in 
indigence. Finally the author proposes the establishment of 
a kind of Charterhouse—an almshouse for the literary aged 
and indigent. The notion is attractive; but will novelists 
and critics be put into the same ward? These details need 
arrangement. Meanwhile no reader need fear the fatality of 
boredom through Mr. Ditchfield’s book. 


THE HEAD OF A TRAITOR 


Talleyrand. By Lady BLENNERHASSETI. Translated from 
the German by FREDERICK CLARKE. London: Murray. 


If there be one unpardonable thing about a life of Talleyrand 
it is that it should be dull. Lady Blennerhassett’s work is 
monumental—after the German fashion—the wealth of authori- 
ties cited is appalling, the digressions are prodigious. We speak 
without exaggeration in saying that, every single time we have 
taken up the book, it has ended by consigning us to a profound 
slumber which neither poppy nor mandragora could call into 
being. There is no excuse for it, for few subjects could be 
found at once so fascinating and to such an extent virgin soil. 
No exhaustive and characteristic biography of Talleyrand had 
yet been written and, judged as an attempt to fill up the lacuna, 
the present work is a hopeless failure. It gives no idea of 
‘Talleyrand’s character or personality. After wading through 
the two stout volumes we emerge with a far less distinct con- 
ception of his individuality than hearsay had already provided 
for our edification. It is true, as the authoress points out, that 
Talleyrand’s memoirs throw—and that designedly—very little 
light upon the subject, but the ten pages of authorities she cites 
would have afforded ample material and the scandalous 
memoirs of the eighteenth century, which she appears to have 
ignored, still more, Instead of attempting anything of the kind 
she has preferred to wander off into tedious disquisitions upon all 
manner of subjects, which have been much better dealt with in 
the ordinary history books : into the alleged iniquities of the 
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an.ien régime, the hundred and one constitutions which Sieyés 
and others passed their time in elaborating, education in general, 
and every sort of impertinent issue, not excepting even Roman 
Catholic emancipation and the Irish question. She takes 
pleasure in expounding things familiar to ‘every schoolboy,’ in 
a manner which would convey nothing whatever to any one ill 
acquainted with the subject. The epigrams, which have made 
Talleyrand even more famous than his statecraft, are carefully 
omitted. His ‘Déja’ to the dying man who complained of 
suffering tortures ; his ‘ Sire, c’est le treizi¢éme,’ when he took the 
oath of allegiance to Louis-Philippe, are not even hinted at. 
His ‘Comme vous voyez, Madame’ to the squinting lady who 
hinted at his lameness by asking ‘Comment a//ez-vous ?’ with 
disagreeable emphasis, is distorted almost beyond recognition. 
Almost the only witticism reproduced is his reply of ‘ Vous étes 
bien curieux’ to the coachbuilder, who inquired when his 
account would be settled. The only possible explanation of 
such wholesale omission in the case of so brilliant a subject is 
an utter inability on the part of the authoress to comprehend 
the refinement of his wit, almost rivalling her incapacity to 
yeneralise his character from the various infamies she records. 

Of his boyhood she chronicles that ‘the pleasures of the 
world failed to attract him,’ a theory which is not borne out by 
her authorities or by the history of his subsequent life or by a 
comparison of the real causes of his lameness with those which 
she docilely adduces. Of his youngmanhood she records his 
entry into the society of /e clergé un peu dissipé and his 
repartee to the Duchesse de Grammont. ‘ Why did you say 
“Ah! Ah!” when I calied you, Monsieur l'Abbé ?’ she asked 
contemptuously. ‘I did not say “Ah! Ah!” but “Oh! 
Oh!” was his reply... He became a bishop through the 
influence of half-world boudoirs, and in 1785 was within an 
ace of being created a cardinal by the same holy interest. 
To the statement that the king only granted Talleyrand’s 
bishopric after prolonged hesitation she returns an unsup- 
poried denial. As to his behaviour at the ceremony of his 
consecration she has no word to offer in extenuation. She 
retails a remark of his that no person dzenm clevé ever ridicules 
religion, but she does not attempt to reconcile it with his freaks 
on solemn occasions, his merriment at lighted candles being 
slipped into his pocket during his celebration of the mass, and 
similar exploits. The bishopric gave Talleyrand a position 
and made his entrance to political life possible. His public 
career is not an agreeable one and the authoress, though con- 
cluding many complimentary things from it, extenuates nothing 
in setting down all the details of selfishness and infamous 
treachery. In 1789 we find him urging the king through the 
Comte d’Artois to a greater display of royal authority and 
impudently offering to take the premiership for the furtherance 
of sucha policy. This move is summarised in the table of 
contents with the words ‘ Talleyrand tries to save Louis XVI.’ 
As a matter of fact Lady Blennerhassett knows very well that 
at that time it was not in any Minister's power—least of all in 
that of the almost unknown Bishop of Autun—to ‘ save 
Louis XVL.,’ and that, had Talleyrand then been entrusted with 
the formation of a Ministry, he would merely have used his 
position to make better terms for himself with the mammon of 
revolution. But he was not so entrusted, and the authoress 
seems quite to acquiesce in his reflection upon the refusal that 
‘sous peine de folie, il fallait penser 4 soi.’ As a matter of fact 
that was an occupation he had never for one instant abandoned, 
and at this particular juncture, he had already made terms with 
the Revolution and now merely passed openly over it. 

But he was physically incapable of remaining faithful to any 
one or anything. From the outset he served the Revolution 
tortuously. With Mirabeau he headed the movement inside 
the Assembly, and at the same time ‘employed all their influ- 
ence outside of it in minimising the revolutionary character of 
their public policy.’ The destruction of the Gallican Church, 
we are told, was ‘his own personal settlement of accounts with 
the ancien régime, though what accounts he had to settle with 
it is not made clear, unless it were Louis XVI.’s refusal to 
entrust him with the Premiership. His next step in the career 
of infamy which he had marked out for himself, was to take 
part in drawing up the declaration of the ‘rights of man.’ In 
February 1791 he aspired to the archiepiscopal see of Paris, 
but ‘he was sufficiently compromised to make the mere mention 
of his name provoke an outburst of indignation.’ Then he 
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thought of soliciting the embassy to Vienna, but his name was 
so cordially detested there that it alone sufficed to make any 
mission fail with which he was directly or indirectly connected. 
At this time he was seeking employment in intrigues for a 
restoration, but, as no one would trust him, his scheme fell 
through and he accepted a mission from the Revolution to 
England, where endless slights were put upon him and he was 
reduced to associating with such representative persons as 
Horne Tooke and Tom Paine. On returning to Paris he allied 
himself with the infamous Danton, in whom he descried the 
man of the immediate future. Having thus secured a position 
of comparative confidence, he set himself to intrigue with both 
sides regarding the flight and arrest of the Royal family. As 
the authoress puts it, ‘no calumny was needed to place Talley- 
rand’s attitude in a more than dubious light.’ As the servant 
of Danton and the Commune, he now issued a manifesto to the 
Powers which the authoress describes as ‘one of the greatest 
insults that has ever been deliberately offered to historic truth.’ 
In this manifesto he did not shrink from describing the despair- 
ing resistance of 300 loyal Swiss to 20,000 furious assailants as 
‘the treachery of cowardly satellites.’ But his destiny dragged 
him deeper still into the bloody torrent of the September 
massacres with which Danton inaugurated the Terror. When 
he returned to London with credentials from Danton, all 
Talleyrand’s friends had been massacred or outlawed. He 
alone remained free and unharmed. 

However, even his masterly double-dealing could not avail 
him permanently, and, on the discovery of one of his intrigues 
in December 1792, he was impeached and pronounced an 
émigré. In January 1794 he was ordered to leave England 
within five days, under Pitt’s Alien Act. During his stay in 
our country ‘his tactics were always the same. To the 
Cabinet in London he presented a Royalist, to the Convention 
in Paris a Republican mandate.’ In September 1796 he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission to return to Paris, after a 
wearisome sojourn in America, where, we are told incidentally, 
this champion of equality was habitually addressed as ‘Mon- 
seigneur’ by his valet. The decree recalling Talleyrand to 
France referred to him as one ‘whose noble conduct as priest 
and man had powerfully promoted the revolution.’ He had not 
long returned before his instinct told him that Buonaparte’s 
fortunes were the most profitable to be followed, and he set 
himself to compass the overthrow of the Republic he was 
supposed to have been so zealous a factor in making possible, 
At this stage it is amusing to compare his reasons for partaking 
in the coup d'état of Fructidor—namely, that he feared that 
otherwise the Bourbons might be recalled—with his complaints 
and those of the authoress on his behalf, against the ingratitude 
of the Bourbons later on for insufficiently recognising his part 
in the recall. We have already noted his share in the horrors 
of the massacres of September 1793; he did not belie his 
sinister reputation—and this is probably one of the very few 
things which he never did belie—in the ‘Second Terror, which 
followed the events of Fructidor. Lady Blennerhassett fully 
admits his responsibility for the blood of ‘the victims of this 
narrow and fanatical persecution, as she calls it. All she can 
adduce in extenuation is that he saved one man by substituting 
an ‘innocent’ person in his place and another by giving him a 
forged passport. 

It is luring the period of prosperity which followed his 
appointment as Foreign Minister under the Directory in July 
1798 that the venality of Talleyrand is most laid bare. 
‘ Voyez-vous, il ne faut jamais étre vauvre diable,’ he remarked 
once when he was borrowing some money from Madame de 
Staél, and after feeling the pinch of poverty during his exile, 
he made up his mind that he would never risk incurring it 
again. He had scarcely been in office a few weeks before the 
treaty with Portugal afforded him an opportunity of enriching 
himself. Out of an indemnity of eight million francs he kept 
three millions for himself. He embezzled a reduction of twelve 
million francs allowed by the Directory in the war contribution 
pavable by the Treaty of San Ildefonso. He made half a million 
francs over a treaty with Switzerland. Saxony and Wiurtem- 
berg each had to pay him a million francs. In 1807 Buonaparte 
made him return 100,000 florins which he had received from 
Bavaria, but he took care that it should afterwards be paid 
over again. He offered Pitt the cession of Ceylon for a secret 
payment of two millions sterling, but the secret service fund was 
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not sufficient, and the negotiations fell through. The American 
envoys were horrified at his demand for £50,000 to facilitate 
their negotiations, and the authoress goes so far as to qualify 
the proceedings as ‘disgraceful.’ It is amusing to compare 
her various censures all through the book with the summaries 
she afterwards gives us of her hero’s character. Meanwhile 
he was astute enough to invest a heavy proportion of his loot 
in London and Hamburg to guard against possible eventuali- 
ties. 

Of Talleyrand’s resignation of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs the authoress remarks that Buonaparte, on getting rid 
of him, bade adieu to his own good fortune. It is more reason- 
able to view the event from another standpoint, and say that 
Talleyrand, as usual, seemed to scent the approach of disaster. 
In any case there seems no doubt that Talleyrand ceased to be 
loyal to Buonaparte long before he withdrew from the Corsican’s 
service. Too much is certainly made of Talleyrand’s share in 
bringing about the Restoration, which would certainly have been 
accomplished without his intervention. He was much more of 
a fly on the wheel than of a king-maker. In every event he 
was a professional traitor ; and there seemed for him an irre- 
sistible fascination in turning, in their direst hour of need, 
against those who had fed him. The Vicar of Bray was a 
model of consistency and honour compared with him. Those 
who employed him despite his record of treachery, had only 
themselves to thank when they found themselves betrayed in 
their turns. Buonaparte himself knew very well with what 
manner of man he had to deal. Weare told that he ‘ mis- 
trusted Talleyrand completely’ in 1802; and in February 1814 
he wrote to his brother Joseph : ‘ Je vous le répéte, méfiez-vous 
de cet homme... ce’st siirement le plus grand ennemi de 
notre maison, 4 présent que la fortune l’abandonne depuis 
quelque temps.’ Indeed,almost all Talleyrand’s contemporaries 
quoted by Lady Blennerhassett seem to have come to the same 
conclusion as to his character. The Austrian ambassador, 
Mercy, dubbed him grand scélévat ; Mallet du Pan pronounced 
him ‘le moins scrupuleux et le plus immoral des hommes; 
Pasquier attributed his inability to resent an injury to the 
absence of all delicacy of feeling; Stein declared him a 
scoundrel ; and so on ad infinitum. 

Charges of murder and murderous intent so frequently 
appear against him in the book that they end by ceasing to 
surprise. Apart from his b'ood-guiltiness in at least two reigns 
of terror, we find a suggestion that he poisoned Mirabeau, 
ample proof that he was an accessory to the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien, proposals from him for the assassination of 
Don Carlos, and, later on, of Buonparte himself. The latter is 
not held proven by our authoress, but her ability to sift 
evidence scarcely seems to qualify her for the part of judge. 

After considering the foregoing sketch of Talleyrand’s 
character and career, which is not taken from the abundant 
hostile biographies at our disposal, but from the evidence care- 
fully put together by Lady Blennerhassett herself, what shall 
we think of the laudatory generalisations which are her lame 
and impotent conclusion? ‘ We must acknowledge,’ she writes, 
‘that the statesman devoted rare ability to the service of an 
elevated ideal of patriotism!’ he was ‘two gener.tions in 
advance of h’‘s age, and his legacy to the world was peace. 
He was ‘the greatest of all Opportunists ’—as if any Opportu- 
nist could be really great. His was ‘acoherent policy, in which 
moderation and wisdom rose to the level of greatness, and 
‘under every régime, at all periods of his life, he was a great 
patriot.’ A historian who can generalise with such supreme 
inconsequence when dealing with the title-réle can assuredly 
be trusted still less in minor matters on which less pains are 
bestowed, and her work for the purposes of history can only 
serve to embroil an already sufficiently perplexing subject. 

In the matter of style the work, although written with con- 
siderable polish and dignity, leaves something to be desired in 
the way of lucidity, the reader being constantly irritated by 
doubts as to the identity of personal pronouns, referring to 
persons many lines back. On the other hand, the book reads 
fluently, and there is nothing to suggest that it might not have 
been originally written in English. A few egregious blunders 
must not, however, be passed over. The worst of these is 
perhaps the gratuitous statement that the telegraph announced 
Buonaparte’s return to France in 1799. And allusion is made 
twice over to a premiership of Fox, which will be news to most 
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of us. Campo Formio, J. Y. Rousseau, don’¢ for the French 
dont are doubtless printer’s blunders, but bad ones at that. 

In fine, our conclusion is that the long-needed biography of 
Talleyrand still remains to be written. 


VERSICULI VERSICOLORES 


1. Thoughts ina Garden. And other Poems. By A. L. STEVEN 
SON, B.A. London: Stock. 

2. Scintilla Carmenis (sic) By PERCIVAL H. W. ALMy. 
London : Stock. 

3. Sea Spray. And other Poems. By JEANNIE BEDNALL. 
London : Stock. 

4. Angeline. And other Poems. By FAREL V. C. SERJEANT. 
London : Sonnenschein. 

5. Love Lyrics. By ALAN STANLEY. London: Gay. 

6. Player Poems. By ROBERT GEORGE LEGGE. London: 
Innes. 

7. Vashti: A Poem in Seven Books. By JOHN BRAYSHAW 
KAYE. New York: Putnam. 

8. Fasciculus Versiculorum. By J. SAXON MILLS. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

9. Pipings. By JOHN ARTHUR COUPLAND. London: 
Ferries. 

10. Poems: Allegorical, Lyrical, and Narrative. Yy WALTER 
INGLISFIELD. London: Sonnenschein. 

11. Whispers from the Throne. And other verses. By WINIFRED 
A. IVERSON. 

12, Sita: and other Poems, mostly adapted for Recitation. By 
Mrs. AYLMER GOWING (EMILIA AYLMER- BLAKE), 
London : Stock. 

13. Haunted. And other Poems. By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
London : Spottiswoode. 

14. Starlight Songs. By EVELYN THRELFALL. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


1. Mr. A. L. Stevenson’s is on the whole a harmless, if 
unnecessary, muse. He is evidently a lover of nature, and 
prattles cheerfully about his flower-beds and dicky-birds. 
Occasionally, as in ‘Danton Led to Execution,’ he attempts a 
somewhat loftier strain ; but when (witness certain epigram - 
matic impertinences) he falls foul of ‘the Style of Mr. R.B. and 
‘Mr. A.C.S.’s Poetry,’ he displays a lamentable want of percep- 
tion of the fitness of things, and must be taught, B.A. though he 
be, to know his place. 

2. Keats, as is well known, went to Lempriere’s Dictionary 
for his classical mythology. We fancy Mr. Almy must have 
gone there also, or perhaps to its modern equivalent, the lesser 
‘Smith’: but if he did so, he might at least have noticed the 
quantities of the proper names. In that case we should have 
been spared such lines as the following, which are all culled 
from ‘ Peleus and Thetis’ : 

She knew it was the bark of Peléus, 
—At even, of the shores of Phthidt:s. 
Aping the mode of Silénus and Pan, 


Kissing farewells to Adonis. Beneath— 


Proteus appears as ‘Proetus’ in Mr. Almy’s pages, and we 
have more than a suspicion that he regards ‘Tempe’ as a 
monosyllable ; while in another poem called ‘The Rivals’ he 
unblushingly rhymes ‘ Hermione’ with ‘alone.’ Even his tit!e 
is incorrect, the genitive of Carmen, when we were at school 
and studied the Latin Primer, being Carminis. We shall really 
have to set Mr. Almy a thousand of his own lines to write out 
as an imposition, if he brings up such exercises as these 
again. 

3. Relying on ‘the kind criticism and encouragement of men 
whose advice even the world would deem of value’ (how well 
we know that phrase!) Miss Bednall enters the poetic arena 
for the first time with a maiden volume, whose contents, though 
in no way striking, are harmonious enough. ‘ Dead,’ ‘ Eternity,’ 
and ‘ The Infinite’ all show the influence of Tennyson, to whom 
the avthor indites some graceful memorial verses. She could 
not have a better model, till she can stand alone. 

4. Angeline and other Poems is a volume which may have 
been worth writing, but was scarcely worth printing. It con- 
tains, amongst other things of dubious merit, an over-strained 
eulogy of Girton College, wherein we read 
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The flame that thrilled (?) in Virgil’s breast, 
The power by Newton's soul compressed, 
Passions the noblest and the best 

Have made thee their abode. 


Surely these sublimities verge on the ridiculous? We would 
also gently hint that to talk of ‘life’ as ‘a fitful fever’, is to 
poach somewhat audaciously upon the preserves of one 
Shakespeare. 

5. Mr. Alan Stanley is a ‘sad bad mad’ fellow, and is 
determined that his readers shall know it. His verse is full of 
‘crimson lips’ and ‘ flower-like heads’ and ‘warm kisses ;’ 
while his modesty may be measured by the subjoined quotation 
from what he is pleased to call ‘ Wreckage :’ 

1 looked into my glass last night 
To trace my beauty there, 
How wan I seemed by candle-light 
I who had been so fair. 
The waste-paper-basket is the proper receptacle for such 
unwholesome rubbish as this, which makes one positively blush 
for its progenitor. 

6. Player Poems by Mr. R. G. Legge are brightly and sensibly 
written, and testify to the author’s acquaintance with some of 
the difficulties and uncertainties of ‘ Zhe Profession. He 
probably owes more than he is aware to Mr. Kipling’s Barrack- 
Room Ballads, as for example in ‘The Song of the Property- 
Man,’ with its refrain of ‘ Props, Props, Props,’ ‘In the Docks 
‘ Billing,’ and ‘ The Ballad of the Lonely.’ 

7. There is a terrible solidity, not to say stodginess, about 
Vashti: A Poem in Seven Books, which may well appal the 
stoutest-hearted critic. Mr. Kaye has versified portions of the 
Book of Esther ‘ with such changes in the language as to make 
it conform to the measure of the verse chosen,’ and when, Holy 
Writ fails him, he draws upon his own imagination. The 
result is correct, but tame: and we broke down finally in the 
middle of Book iv. 

8. Fasciculus Versiculorum is a uniformly undistinguished 
performance, and is marred by not infrequent faults of taste. 
Mr. J. Saxon Mills does not shine as a humorist, if this is a fair 
sample of his wares : 

Others do cast when Lent is past 
Their g'oomy weeds of sorrow— 

We keep an endless Lenten fast 
In this s/ow borough. 


Mr. Mills is an ardent admirer of Mr. Gladstone and pens a 
sonnet to him, which is fairly felicitous in expression, though 
inordinately fulsome. 

9g. Mr. Coupland may ‘pipe’ to us with desperate energy, 
but we shall steadily refuse to dance, like the children in the 
parable. His ‘Pipings,’ if the truth must be told, are 
singularly thin and trivial. He sums up his own incapacities 
in the first verse of ‘ The Unspoken Creed :’ 

Half that we feel we can't express, 
However we may try ; 

There isa sense of namelessness (?) 
In every history. 

10. ‘A Passage from Life’ occupies more than its fair share 
of the one hundred and fifty pages which make up Mr. Walter 
Inglisfield’s Poems, Allegorical, Lyrical and Narrative. Its 
characters are strangely named, ‘ Vitia’ and the ‘ Cosmosopher, 
who inhabit the sinful city of ‘ Voluptas,’ recall ‘The Walrus 
and the Carpenter, or Mr. Barlow’s legendary heroes and 
heroines in Sandford and Merton. The poem itself is 
occasionally—as was said of a certain novel which shall be 
nameless—‘ a’une crudité extreme’ Mr. Inglisfield’s sonnets 
are not wholly bad, but what are we to make of these lines 
from ‘ The Lovers '? 

The youth was tall and slim and trousers wore 
By which he seemed to set the greatest store. 
The maiden, who was short and stout and prim, 
Appeared in dress of slightly gaudy trim. 

11. Mrs. Iverson’s Whispers from the Throne is a book 
which reveals a considerable command of metre and language, 
but is spoilt by the fatal fluency that seems inseparable from 
certain phases of religious thought. Here and there one of the 
poems, expressive of a few simple ideas, is more concentrated 
in form, and might conceivably be sung as a hymn; but for 
the most part diffuseness reigns supreme, and produces mere 
satiety. 
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12. In Sia, and other Poems, Mrs. Gowing has provided 
reciters with a number of stirring verses whereon to exercise 
their art. Patriotic in feeling, and unaffected in diction, these 
little vignettes should attain considerable popularity with the 
audiences for which they are intended. The sonnets which 
chronicle the author's own bereavement are much above the 
average in point of expression. 

13. The author of Haunted, and other Poems, is a follower 
not to say an imitator, of Poe. His slim paper-covered book 
really calls for no other remark. 

14. If Mrs. Threlfall’s liitle volume contained nothing but the 
charming verses ‘To C. R. F. T’ (her six months’ ol | baby), 
it would be well worth buying for the sake of them alone. But 
several more of her ‘ Starlight Songs’ are equally good, with a 
freshness and sweetness that call for no slight commendation 
in these ‘ degenerate’ days, 


THE HARMLESS NECESSARY HANDBOOK 


The Age of the Condottieri. By OSCAR BROWNING. London: 
Methuen. 


Short histories of great epochs are not a very satisfactory 
class of literature. They are difficult to write and, when written, 
apt to be still more difficult to read, as the writer must almost 
necessarily sacrifice nearly everything that makes a history 
interesting or profitable for any but examination purposes. 
Still as they are so undoubtedly popular nowadays they must 
presumably have their uses, and to any one who happens to 
want a birdseye view of the affairs of Italy from 1409 to 
1530 this little book of Mr. Browning’s may be duly recom- 
mended. It forms a sequel to the same authors Guelphs and 
Ghibellines and is written on similar lines. It makes no claim 
to be a work of original research nor, of course, should it be 
expected to doso. Original research is not required in a hand- 
book, but it is a pity Mr. Browning did not see fit to give some 
references to the authorities on whom he draws, for it is as an 
introduction to their works that his book may most fitly be 
regarded. The period with which it deals—that of the Medicis 
and the Borgias, of the Renascence and the Reformation—is so 
crowded with characters and events, that any attempt to com- 
press an account of it into two hundred and fifty small octavo 
pages is bound to be unsatisfactory and open to criticism 
especially on the scores of dulness and confusion. But the 
most thrilling story becomes comparatively tame and dull when 
reduced to its bare outlines, and the difficulty of tracing simul- 
taneously the history of five separate States and their compli- 
cated and ever changing relations with one another, and with 
three foreign Powers, is enormous. Under the circumstances 
it is much to the writer’s credit that his book is as free from 
repetitions and omissions and as readable as it is, especially as 
Mr. Browniny’s style is not one that lends itself easily to com- 
pressed writing. It is very unfortunate, however, that more care 
was not taken in correcting the proofsheets, for in a short 
history, intended, presumably, as an introduction to the subject, 
accuracy is particularly desirable, and the numbet of mis- 
prints is simply scandalous. Such verbal puzzles as ‘ poarle’ 
(p. 41), and even the more insidious substitution of ‘ faction ’ for 
‘function’ (p. 200) may perhaps be pardoned, but a mistake ina 
date like 1414 for 1464 (p. 10) is more serious. The Latin 
epitaph of Hadrian VI. has been reduced to sheer nonsense, 
but the worst and most unpardonable confusion is in the proper 
names. When we find the same name turning up in three 
different forms within a couple of pages we really lose 
patience. 


OLD AND NEW 


Messrs. De Mattos and Dowson have produced an acceptable 
translation of M. Louis Couperus’s novel J/ajesty (London : 
Unwin). To an English reader the gorgeously processional 
narrative of Court life in the ideal empire of Liparia, a 
Southern region of Europe for which room has not yet been 
made between the Russian and Austrian dominions, will be 
not a little fatiguing; while the vivisection of character in 
its psychical and physiological aspects, the old theme of the 
doyen of the new school of fiction in Holland, will seem to him 
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marked rather by ferocity than by any adequate results. The 
minuteness of delineation in the principal figure, and the effect 
produced by excessive detail of emotional phases, correspond- 
ing with the realistic descriptions of such scenes as the 
floods at Altara, the paradise of the swollen corpses of the 
drowned, the murder of the Emperor in the opera house, and 
the death of the peasant who attempts the life of Othomar, all 
show consummate mastery of word-painting. But ‘story, God 
bless you, he has none to tell, Sir ;’ there is a series of impres- 
sions, but no plot; and a plot is dear to the unsophisticated 
Briton. Yet we can manage to console ourselves for its absence 
in contemplating the profound intuition which presents to us 
from so many points of view the solitude, the ceaseless care, 
tbe distrust of companions, the yearning to solve hopeless 
problems of society and government, the sacrifice of private 
affection, the failure of generous public aspirations, that hedge 
and compass Majesty from the cradle to the grave. The Crown 
Prince Othomar, who combines with the Slavonic toughness of 
nature an emotional tenderness he derives from a Roumanian 
mother, whose physical characteristics show an equally 
blended atavism, and who is further equipped with a sensitive 
conscience and a natural moral delicacy, is just the subject to 
be strained to the extreme of moral torture by the cruel exigen- 
cies of his position. And though there is much that is repugnant 
in the sight of this young man weeping copiously with his 
mother, and rushing for relief, and still in tears, into the arms 
of the duchess with her ‘ bosom of Carrara marble,’ it must be 
granted that he takes a manly hold of himself in the matter of 
moral courage, and in regard to another victim of high politics, 
his bride the Archduchess Valérie, behaves much like a gentle- 
man. And when that staunch medizvalist, his father, goes to 
join the family ghosts who give Othomar such a fright in the 
state-room of Castel Vaza, we feel that if there remains an 
opening by whicha well-intentioned young prince may reconcile 
hereditary monarchy with the scowling multitudes, with those 
who breathe threatenings of anarchism and the destruction from 
the face of the earth of all relics of old renown, this sensitive 
but high-mettled Othomar may achieve the painful triumph. 
The book is one which improves vastly on perusal, and is 
certainly a marvel of impersonation in political life from a point 
of view at once unusual and singularly opportune in the present 
state of the history of Europe. 

As editor of the Hosfita! and author of many important and 
authoritative works on hospitals and asylums, Mr. Burdett, 
though a layman, has a right to speak on the subjects treated 
of in this volume (He/ps in Sickness and to Health—Where to 
£0 and what to do. Being a Guide to Home Nursing and a 
Handbook to Health in the Habitation, the Nursery, the 
Schoolroom, and the Person. By Henry C. Burdett. London: 
The Scientific Press Limited). The title-page thoroughly 
describes its contents. The helps to health in the nursery, 
the schoolroom, the person, and the habitation, though oddly 
arranged and named, contain in twelve chapters a large 
amount of useful common-sense instruction, which will prove 
invaluable t> young couples who are facing the troubles of 
housekeeping and the cares of rearing a family. The remainder 
of the work describes the treatment and nursing of emergencies 
and simple ailments. Without trespassing on the doctor’s pro- 
vince, much practical advice is given as to first aid and pre- 
parations for the doctor's visit, and an excellent chapter on 
sick-room cookery will be found of much use. A third part 
gives information as to the institutions in England and Wales 
founded for the relief of sickness or bodily infirmities, and the 
methods of obtaining admission to them. There are some 
excellent diagrammatic illustrations, which help the householder 
to detect and remedy defects in his jerry-built house or iniquities 
of his yet unhanged plumber. 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. G. Barnett Smith’s Zz 
and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps (London: W. H. Allen), 
a useful work, because it presents to English readers a statement 
about the making of the Suez Canal which is free from any 
English bias, and because it gives a collected and intelligible 
account of the recent Panama scandals. On the other hand 
the writer’s narrative of M. de Lesseps’s diplomatic career reads 
rather like the speech of an advocate for the defence, and he 
has quite failed to appreciate the real and weighty reasons 
of state which lay behind Lord Palmerston’s apparently 
irrational opposjtion to the Suez Canal scheme. 
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Overheard in Arcady, by Robert Bridges (London: Scrib- 
ners), is a little after Mr. Lang and a long way after 
Landor. It consists, in fact, of imaginary conversations of 
imaginary characters, but a novel note is touched when the 
creatures of fiction occupy themselves in the discussion of their 
creators. Neither do the creatures of one novelist’s creation 
converse with the creations of other novelists, as with Mr. Lang, 
but move exclusively in their own circle. In this we have some 
gain and some loss. Their strictures and encomiums on their 
creators add a central point of interest to each conversation ; 
but we miss the vivid and amusing contrasts presented by Mr: 
Lang’s method. Mr. Bridges, moreover, lacks, to our thinking» 
the lightness of touch of Mr. Lang, and it scarcely needs to say 
that he does not aspire to the rich fancy and beauty of Landor’s 
classical work. One feels a little resentment, unreasonable 
enough, no doubt, at the order of arrangement ; but it is a little 
trying to find Mr. George Meredith eighth on a list which Mr. 
Howells heads. It is probable, however, that there is no inten- 
tion of arrangement in the order of merit. The best of the 
book to our thinking are the illustrations excellently repro- 
duced from the originals used in Z/e, in which paper the con- 
versations first appeared. There, one would have said, they 
might have been left, but a judicious American public seems to 
have thought differently. But why can we not do our illustrations, 
here in England, as the illustrations to this book are done ? 

New Lights on Old Edinburgh (Edinburgh: Douglas), by 
John Reid, is a little book that cannot fail to interest the many 
to whom Edinburgh is the most beautiful and interesting city 
in the world. It is written in a pleasant gossipy manner, and 
yet is full of quaint information which must have taken some 
toil in the digging out. In what degree the lights are absolutely 
new it would need an intimate acquaintance with the lights 
that are old to determine. It is by its description of manners 
in the old Scottish capital that the little book will appeal to the 
general reader rather than by its architectural sketches, though 
these last are accompanied by drawings which really do ‘ illus- 
trate’ the text. In Old Edinburgh there was much that we 
regret and much that we may leave unregretted. At the 
Assembly dances ladies threw their fans into a large cocked-hat 
at the first dance of the season, and the dancing men one by 
one drew the fans out. The lady whose fan the young man 
chanced to draw was his partner not only for the night but for 
the season. And yet there were dancing men in those days. 
On the other hand, they preserve in the Antiquarian Museum a 
placard forbidding the sale of oysters at a higher price than a 
shilling a hundred. It is true those oysters were obtained 
under exceptional conditions ; but still it points to compensa- 
tion for the fan-dancing business. Altogether a readable and 
instructive little book. 

This is the best handbook on billiards that we have seen. It 
might be thought that Bennett's book left little to be said ; but 
this book, Hints on Billiards (London: Bell), by J. P. Buchanan, 
has the advantage over Bennett’s that it says less—it is 
shorter. The writer knows his subject very thoroughly ; knows 
it quite well enough to know how little, relatively, can be 
learned from a book. ‘Practice, Practice, Practice,’ is the 
refrain of his advice. The diagrams are lucid and helpful ; and 
we think that as much as can be learned of the game froma 
book, can be learned from this book. The writer’s remarks on 
‘touch’ even—the last thing of which written words can convey 
a notion—are useful, for they may open a learner’s eyes—or, ears 
for, as he well says, the clear sound of a professional cue on the 
ball is different from the blundering thud of the duffer—to the 
fact that such a quality exists. There are useful hints on the 
treatment of tables in private houses. Finally the book is read- 
ably written, enlivened by occasional anecdote, and contains 
the suggestion that a great future awaits the New Woman who 
shall be the first to take up billiards as a serious profession, 

In two books of song entitled /u the Shadow and /n the 
Sunshine (London: Novello), Mr. Blumenthal has been 
fortunate in securing two exceptionally beautiful frontispieces 
by H.R.H. Princess Louise. They add very much to the 
attraction of the songs which, while possessing Blumenthal’s 
habitual sweetness and power of composing pretty melody, are 
not marked by gifts of a higher order. That the success of a 
song often depends on the quality of its words is well illustrated 
by the fact that Blumenthal is at his best in his setting of 
Swinburne’s song from Chastelard, ‘Le Navire est 4 leau.’ 





